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The depredations of one caterpillar are nothing much, but caterpillars 
tarely come in ones. Multiply by x... and then, almost overnight, a 
cabbage crop can be eaten to the ribs, or a forest of young conifers 
become a desert of standing sticks. The only really effective answer is 
to strike back hard with insecticides. This is what growers are now 
doing with a new systemic insecticide called ‘ Phosdrin ’, developed 
by Shell specifically for the quicker, cheaper control of caterpillars 
and aphids. ‘ Phosdrin’ virtually wipes out the heaviest infestations 
within a few hours of spraying. Yet it decomposes quickly, so that 
the sprayed crops may be gathered safely three clear days later. 
Very many of the protective chemicals now in general agricultural 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF SHELL CHEMICALS 


and horticultural use are supplied by Shell. Some of the most 
successful, such as aldrin, dieldrin, and now ‘ Phosdrin’, are the 
direct result of Shell’s constant research. ar 

Shell are also one of the world’s foremost suppliers of essential 
chemicals to industry. If you have any task involving the use of 
chemicals in any form, Shell may well be able to help you do the job 
more efficiently. How about finding out ? 

Write to the Sales Promotion Manager, Shell Chemical Company 
Limited, Marlborough House, 15-17 Gt. Marlborough Street, 
London W.1, who will see that your letter is directed to the 
department concerned. = oi Gi 
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N Paris, on January 8, when General de Gaulle was 
installed as first President of the Fifth Republic, there 


hand, a President of the Republic succeeded another. 
There was the traditional conferring of the highest rank in 


_--__ presidential residence. Had one nothing more to go on, one 
~~ might have been tempted to murmur ‘an Amurath an 
___ Amurath succeeds ’. But we have much more to go on. There 
is not merely a new President; there is a new Constitution. 
- ___There:is not merely a new President but one who was rightly 
_____ called by his predecessor in the crisis of last May ‘the most 
_____ illustrious of Frenchmen’; and that new President has had 
_ his authority conferred not only by formal elections but by 
a great national plebiscite, by a great national mandate in the 
referendum on the Constitution, and by the election of an 
Assembly overwhelmingly * Gaulliste’, whatever that elastic 

a term may mean. The man at least as much as the institution 
is and should be i in our minds, Every institution may be * the 
shadow of a man’ but this saying is far more true of the 


Lape 


~~ A Vous la Garde’ 


D. W. BROGAN on President de-Gaulle and the new French Constitution 


x was in the ceremony an element of mystery. On the one 


the Legion of Honour, the traditional transfer of the . 


It is true in two senses. Any new institution—and the 
Presidency of the Fifth Republic is meant to be a new institu- 
tion, not merely a revamped version of the old—takes its 
colouring to a great extent from its first holder. Much that 
we take for granted in the presidency of the United States is 
intelligible only if we remember that the first President was 
General Washington and that it was known that the first 
President would be General Washington. We can understand 
the new French President only if we remember that the office 
he holds was designed to be held by him, that it is extremely 
unlikely that it would have been framed in this form had 
General de Gaulle not been thought of as its incumbent; and 
it is equally important to remember that General de Gaulle 
imposes his style on any office he holds. No less pliable man 
has taken high office in France in modern times. President de 
Gaulle will impose his own conception on the office or retire. 
No one can see him spending seven years in the Elysée 
frustrated in his ideas of what is good for France and con- 
tenting himself, like his predecessors, with publishing dis- 
regarded good advice. For it seems to me far more important 
to reflect on President de Gaulle’s view of his functions than 
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on aikie cpristifational text thats de 


' French Brazzaville, Africans there used to say, 


a 


even if that text were less aod nan J 
of it, find it to be. 

The first duty of the head of the French state, as General 
de Gaulle has always seen that office, is to be the guardian of 
the permanent interests of that state against the eddying tides 


of party, sectional, personal interest. In this sense it is a_ 
the king remains, the ~ 


return to a monarchical conception: 
ministers come and go. The second conception is the idea of 
responsibility. It was one of the flagrant weaknesses of the 
old system that no one could be praised. or blamed for any- 
thing; responsibility was diffused all through the system. 
Now, there is to be one man charged with seeing that the 
general interests of France are secured. He will have to say, 
as President Truman used to put it: “The buck stops here ’. 
No one is less a buck-passer than is President de Gaulle. It 
will be his duty to find a govern a policy, and the means 
of the policy. 

He will have another duty, for s is Presidertt of the 


French community as well as of the French Republic. He_ 
must not only be above the party battle in France but he 


must, in a sense, be above France too. The new French com- 


‘munity is seen’ as something more integrated than is our 


Commonwealth, so this function will not be purely honorific. 
The President’s double function, to provide France with a 


Trouble in the 


T H OMAS HOD GKIN on the diketias of progress: in the heart of Africa 


HERE is news of serious fa cirbances in the Belgian 
Congo.* Two cities face’ one another across the 
river Congo where it broadens out into the grand 
expanse of Stanley’s Pool. On the right bank, in 
* There’ is 
liberty without bread ’. Across the water, in Belgian Leopold- 
ville, there is bread without liberty. This is a somewhat crude 
generalization; and ‘bread’ in this context must be under- 


-- stood as meaning not simply manioc but bicycles, sewing 


machines, radio sets, three-piece suites, and all the various 
sorts of durable consumption goods that help to make life 
tolerable for Africans like the rest of us. But it seems fairly 
clear that one underlying cause of last Sunday’s explosion 
was that in Leopoldville there is now less bread, while in 
Brazzaville there is rather more liberty. 


- Leopoldville—this vast megalopolis of 360,000, where 
Africans and Europeans live virtually segregated in their. 
separate towns—has recently been hard hit by unemploy-— 


ment; while, since General de Gaulle’s constitutional reforms, 


_ Brazzaville has become the capital of the autonomous - 


Republic of the Congo—with its own elected African parlia- 
ment and cabinet, headed by an African Prime Munister; 
M. Fulbert Youlou, a highly intelligent priest-politician. So 
that the river Congo has become more than a geographical 
boundary: it is a spiritual frontier, between the world of 
independent or near-independent African States and the 
world of direct European administration, the vanishing world 
of white rulers and black subjects. 


The Belgians are well aware of this. M. Petillon, the last 


Governor-General, understood as clearly as anyone ‘that this 


old-style Belgian ‘paternalism—which attempted to control 
the lives of the mass of the Congolese at every point, from: 


cradle to grave, through the créches, the schools, the social sul he said, was certain death. 
centres, the scouts, the football teams, the saving banks (all At Home and Abroad” 
r * Since this talk was broadcast on January 9 the Belgian Government has announced plans that should eventually give ‘the | Belgian Congo ena 


after some e study 


embody ‘eae . ‘give effec 
French community, is cl 
and most people, are in 
blend of the American 


the eater Tee are visitors, ig Shee visitors, but they — me 
cannot represent whatever esprit de corps the new, much less _ 
powerful, parliament may develop. The future of the relations - 
between the Prime Minister, the ese and. the Pre- 
sident is unpredictable. - ee, eek 
The nearest thing to this Constitution seems to me to be | 
the Constitution of the first years of Napoleon lie 
materially one of the most successful and progressive periods eat 
in French history. But what matters is that President de 
Gaulle holds an office designed for General de Gaulle, and . 
the spirit of that office is best summed up in what used to 
be a custom of the French Navy: the officer of the watch, 
going off duty, said to the officer who relieved him: “A vous 
la garde’. That is what France has said to General de Gaulle. 
It is for him to steer the ship, with the Constitution as a very — 
incomplete chart.—‘ At Home and Abroad’ (Home Service) ~ 
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Belgian Congo 


sddarate institutions in des way) dough educative labour 
and the curfew—that this system belonged to the past. 
During M. Petillon’s administration things began to change: 
carefully selected Africans were allowed to attend white 
grammar schools; the two universities of Lovanium and 
‘Elisabethville were founded, breeding-grounds of new ideas; ~ 
elected local councils were established under strict super-_ 
vision in the three main towns; African political organizations = 
were tolerated—up to a point. But power remained squarely = 
in European hands. The ‘ fussy-old-nanny’ conception of 
government continued to dominate the administrative mind. 

“Il ne faut pas aller trop vite’ was still the formula which 
began and ended every conversation. + ~ ; ; 

The theory that progress is good, provided it is amper= 5 
ceptible, might work if the Congo, like Plato’s Republic, were 
insulated from the outside world. But it happens to be ~- | 
situated right in the middle of Africa. M. Fulbert Youlow’s 
Republic of the Congo on the other side of the water has 
awakened memories of the ancient Kingdom of the Congo > 
among the Bakongo people of Leopoldville, who belong to 
the same stock, and share the same myths and hopes as the 
Bakongo of the French and Portuguese territories, and has 
~stirred the demand for unification and independence. There 
is, on: a strong wind ee as from Accra in Ghana, where 2 aia 


Consdless to see ack voligienl demanis® in a 
context. Hence I am inclined to agree wit 
Daniel Kanza, a gentle, elderly, courteous, 
poldvillean, who sent his son to Louvain Univ 
is now unfortunately in gaol a8 a consequence 
turbances: certainly speed might | be danger: : 
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J udicial Independence in the Commonwealth 


By S. A. de SMITH 


é HE English Bench, taken as a whole, is far and away 
the finest body of Judges in the world’. These are 
the words of an American scholar written after he 
had undertaken an exhaustive survey of judiciaries in 

many countries. Few will dissent from his opinion. The remarkable 
prestige that the English Judges enjoy is due less to their legal 
learning than to their manifest independence, integrity, and fair- 
mindedness. It would be difficult to overestimate the contribution 
they have made to the British way of life. Public confidence in 
the fair administration 
of justice has inspired 
confidence in the demo- 
cratic system in which 
the Judges operate, and 
has made for social 
stability. And by their 
insistence that adminis- 
tration must be con- 
ducted strictly accord- 
ing to law the Judges 
have indirectly influ- 
enced the whole ethos 
of public administration 
in England. 

These are massive 
social assets; and re- 
sponsible politicians in 
the emergent nations of 
the new Commonwealth 
desire nothing more 
than to reproduce them 
in their own countries. 
In those countries the 
importance of an inde- 
pendent and impartial 
Judiciary is, perhaps, 
even greater than in 


England. Political de- The Chief Justices of Kenya, Uganda, and Zanzibar, and Judges of Tanganyika arriving 


dismissed after an address from both Houses in 1830 for having 
misappropriated court funds). . 

If this system of safeguarding judicial tenure has worked so 
well in England, there would seem to be a strong prima facie 
case for adopting it in other countries of the Commonwealth. 
The basic English pattern has, in fact, been followed in the 
constitutions of the older Dominions—Canada, Australia,. New 
Zealand, and South Africa—and in Ceylon, though there are 
certain variations. For example, in some of these countries the 
__ superior Judges are re- 
‘4 movable for incapacity 
as well as for misbe- 
haviour; so, by the way, 
are county court Judges 
in England, though they 
are. removable by the 
Lord Chancellor with- 
out any parliamentary 
address. Again, in some 
of these countries there 
is a further constitu- 
tional safeguard pro- 
hibiting the reduction 
of a Judge’s salary 
during his tenure of 
office. In each of these 
countries the Judges, 
once in Office, have 
displayed the fullest 
independence and im- 
partiality; and it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that 
this fact is at least 
partly attributable to 
their security of tenure. 
Removals of Judges on 
parliamentary addresses 
have been almost un- 


mocracy there is still in procession for the opening of the new building of the Tanganyika High Court, Dar es known. 


a frail plant. Funda- 
mental divergences of 
outlook between racial, tribal, political, or religious groups may 
exist, and toleration of unpopular minorities and minority opinions 
cannot be taken for granted. It is now usual to afford some pro- 
tection to minority interests in the Constitution, One of the 
commonest ways of affording them protection is by restricting the 
powers of the Legislature—for example, by incorporating ‘in the 
Constitution guarantees of fundamental rights. The question 
whether the Legislature has exceeded its constitutional powers in 
a particular case will be determinable by the ordinary courts. If 
the courts cannot be trusted to determine this sort of question with 
judicial detachment, respect for the Constitution, for the system of 
government that it supports, and for the administration of justice, 
will be seriously undermined. And the courts are likely to find 
difficulty in maintaining the necessary degree of detachment 
unless the independence of the Judges is adequately safeguarded 
by the Constitution itself. How can this best be achieved? 

It is clear that the Constitution ought to make the Judges as 
secure as possible against removal on political grounds. This is 
the minimum legal safeguard of judicial independence. For guid- 
ance on this matter one naturally turns to the English precedents. 
The English superior Judges hold office during good behaviour, 
subject to a power of removal by the Crown on an address 
presented by both Houses of Parliament. This has been the law 
in England since the Act of Settlement, 1700; and since that 
time no English superior Judge has been removed from office 
(though an Irish Judge, who held office on the same terms, was 


Salaam, in May 1958 Until 


recently it 
seemed that the general 
policy was to reproduce similar patterns in the constitutions of 
other territories of the Commonwealth as soon as they acquired 
a substantial degree of control over their own internal affairs. In 
Southern Rhodesia and Malta, superior Judges are removable only 
on an address by the local Assembly praying for their removal on 
the ground of proved misbehaviour or incapacity. In 1953 the 
same provision was embodied in the Constitution of the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, except that the words ‘ infirmity 
of body or mind’ were substituted—and, I think, rightly substi- 
tuted—for the word ‘ incapacity ’. 

But there are obvious weaknesses in this method of safe- 
guarding judicial tenure. In the first place, it is not at all clear 
that a legislative assembly is the most appropriate body to 
consider whether a Judge has been guilty of misbehaviour (which 
is generally understood to mean corruption in his office, the 
commission of other serious criminal offences, or persistent neglect 
of his official duties) or whether he has so deteriorated physically 
or mentally as to be no longer fit to act as a Judge. Surely an 
independent commission of inquiry would be a better body to 
investigate such allegations, at least in the first instance? Secondly, 
the procedure for removal on address places the Judge at the 
mercy of a temporary majority in the Legislature. And if the 
Legislature is obedient to the will of the government of the day, 
this is tantamount to placing him at the mercy of the Executive. 
While it is true that judicial independence has been preserved 
in those Commonwealth countries where that procedure obtains, 


Tanganyika Government 


- ayaa not have been preserved if 
_ had not shown an exceptional degree 
= from taking steps to secure the r 


a have rarely been moved, and when moved have generally been 
_____ opposed by the government in office. 


ao __- principle of judicial independence will necessarily be manifested 
Ba ___ elsewhere. If a Judge, courageously fulfilling his duty as an im- 
eg partial interpreter of the law, gives a decision which has the 
_——-__ effect 6f declaring a statute to be unconstitutional or of otherwise 


_.--___ thwarting the policy of the government in one respect or another, 
ee it is not difficult to imagine that there may be strong political 
oe pressure to have him removed and replaced by a more compliant 
person. Some measure of protection against political victimization 
may be provided by requiring an address for removal to be passed 
by-more than a simple majority: in Ghana, for instance, it must 
be carried by not less than two-thirds of the members of the 
Assembly. But even this may be inadequate if the Legislature is 
dominated by a single party; whilst on the other hand the prescrip- 
tion of too large a majority may make it unduly difficult to remove 
‘ a Judge who really deserves to be removed. In any case these 
ex variants do not meet the point that the Legislature is not an 
appropriate body to conduct an investigation of this character. 


_ Safeguards in Singapore ; 
During the last year or so new patterns have begun to emerge. 

The first indications appeared in the Report of the Singapore 

Constitutional Conference, published in April 1957. The con- 

ference agreed that under the future Constitution of the State of 
? Singapore a Supreme Court Judge should not be removable 
van except by the Queen’s Representative for inability or misbehaviour, 

ee’ and then only if the question of his removal had first been inquired 
into by a specially constituted tribunal of Judges in Singapore 
and had then been referred to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council which had advised that the Judge be removed. 
So the whole matter would be left to other Judges, and the 
Legislature would not be brought into the picture at all. 

That the arrangements proposed for Singapore were not to be 
viewed as an isolated departure from the general pattern was 
Se demonstrated soon afterwards by the constitutional arrangements 
en ad actually adopted for the Federation of Malaya, which became a 
_. _ ~ full and independent member of the Commonwealth on August 
iS) 31, 1957. The Reid Constitutional Commission had recommended 
Bs, 2 that Judges of the Supreme Court of the Federation should be 
ee removable by the Head of State for proved misbehaviour or 
rn incapacity upon a parliamentary address carried by a two-thirds’ 
Me majority in each House, and that it should be left to the Par- 
liament of the Federation to prescribe by law how a Judge’s 
misbehaviour or incapacity should be proved beforehand. This 
recommendation was not fully adopted. What the Constitution 
now says is that if the Prime Minister, or the Chief Justice after 
consulting the Prime Minister, represents to the Head of State 
(who is one of the Malay Sultans) that a Supreme Court Judge 
ought to be removed for misbehaviour or inability, the Head of 


who are to be present or former Supreme Court Judges or 
present or former Judges of similar status in another part of 
the Commonwealth. Pending the tribunal’s report the Head of 
State may suspend a Judge from office. If the tribunal in its 
report so recommends, the Head of State may dismiss him. Here 
again the’ Legislature has no part to play; and the Executive 
cannot remove a Judge except on the recommendation of a 
judicial commission. There is no provision for a reference to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, but that is because 
this would have seemed constitutionally inappropriate: in form 
the Privy Council advises Her Majesty, and Her Majesty is not 
Queen of the Federation of Malaya. 

So in Malaya the tenure of superior Judges had been ean) 
removed from the political arena. Moreover, the Constitution 
safeguards their position in relation to the Legislature in other 
ways. Their salaries, as in England, are charged on the Con- 
_ solidated Fund, so that they cannot be discussed in the debates 
on the annual Estimates; furthermore, their salaries and pensions 


straint in abstaining — 
val of Judges of whose 
decisions they disapproved. Addresses for the removal of Judges 
for other Commonwealth cor 


ae It would be imprudent to assume that an equal reverence for the — 


State may refer the representation to a specially appointed tri- - 


bunal. This tribunal is to consist of not less than five persons of the Crown, had an absolute discretion oe matter. 


eh aia st’ on a sub 
‘ bi 


eminently reasonable safeg 


Territories Not Yet Fully Riicpaianee = 3S 
What of those territories that have yet to achieees full inde- : oo = 
pendence within the Commonwealth? I have already mentioned — | 
the 1957 proposals for Singapore. Later in 1957 the Constitution — 
of the new West Indies Federation came into being. As regards. .. 
the tenure of Federal Judges it followed the pattern foreshadowed — : 
by the Singapore proposals _ except in so far as it made no pro- 2 
vision for a preliminary judicial i inquiry to be held locally. This — oa 
year, however, amendments to the constitutions of Kenya, Uganda, 
and the Eastern and Western Regions of Nigeria have adopted all 
the basic features of the Singapore scheme. First, there is the 
cardinal principle that a Judge shall be removable only for — 
inability to discharge the functions of his office or for mis- 
behaviour. Secondly, the question of removing a Judge must be 
referred in the first instance to a judicial tribunal, before which 
the Judge (who in the meantime may be suspended by: theese 
Governor) is entitled to be heard on his own behalf. Thirdly, 
if the tribunal so recommends, the question may be referred to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and the Judge shall 
be removed only if the Judicial Committee so advises, In Kenya 
and Uganda the initiative in setting this procedure in motion rests 
with the Governor acting in his discretion. In the Nigerian — 
Regions, which have internal self-government, the Governor must 
act on representations made by the Prime Minister or the Chief 
Justice who must first consult with the Prime Minister; the rule 
there is essentially the same as in Malaya. a 
Here, then, is the new model. But in those colonial territories 
where the Constitution makes no special provision for judicial 
tenure, the Judges have no legal security of tenure at all. The © 
law is that they hold office, like other Crown servants, during 
Her Majesty’s pleasure. That is to say, they may be dismissed — 
at any time for any reason and have no legal redress for wrongful 
dismissal. This remarkable state of affairs was brought to public 
notice in 1953 by the decision of Lord Goddard C.J. in the case © 
of Terrell v. Secretary of State for the Colonies. Mr. Terrell had 
been appointed as a Judge of the Supreme Court of the Straits 
Settlements, and while he was away on leave in 1942 the colony — 
was occupied by the Japanese. He was close to the normal retiring 
age, and no other post in the Colonial Legal Service was available 
for him. In the result he was retired against his wishes, and 
was granted a smaller pension than he would have received had ~ 
he continued as a Judge till the usual retiring age. He took — 
proceedings with a view to obtaining a legal ruling that his 
appointment was not liable te be terminated in this manner. Lord 
Goddard, however, held that the Act of Settlement (providing for _ 


‘tenure during good behaviour) did not apply to colonial Judges, 


that the power of the Crown to remove at pleasure was not fettered 
by the fixing of a retiring age or by anything in his letter of | 
appointment, and-that the Secretary of State, acting on behalf 


Ganaatslary State of the Law eee. 

The decision in Terrell’s case was. undoubtedly correct, but - 
many people felt that the state of the law that it revealed was 
unsatisfactory. For the Government it was pointed out that 
colonial Judges were in practice independent of the Executive, en 
and that dismissals were almost unknown—Terrell’s case was not 
regarded as one of dismissal in the ordinary sense of the term—_ $3 2a 
and would in any event be preceded by a local judicial inquiry | Es 
and a reference of the case to the Judicial Committee of the Privy~ 0 95 
Council. Not long after this case Colonial Regulations, which — ie 
govern the conditions of ‘service of Her Majesty’s Overseas : 
Judiciary and Civil Service, were. amended to set out the proce- 
dure for removal of a Judge in more satisfactory terms. ed Ae: 
procedure closely resembles that which has now been paren 
in the constitutions of Kenya, Uganda, and the Nigeria n Regi 

Yet the Colonial Regulations have no 7 
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the Constitution. Y iscrepancies between 
mo the law of the constitution and the practice of the constitution 
-.are not necessarily to be condemned—the British Constitution 
a = is fairly riddled with them—but it is rather absurd to find that a 
Judge of the High Court of Uganda, for example, has legal 


fi ganyika has none. The new model ought to be incorporated in the 
d constitutions of as many dependent territories as possible (subject 

to consultation with local governments) as quickly as possible. 
+a Lastly, a word must be said about the appointment of Judges. 
, _ Even if a Judge is protected by the Constitution against arbitrary 
___._ dismissal, a government may try to influence the administration 
of justice by packing the Bench with its own political friends. It 
should be practicable to construct some safeguard against this 
_danger—which, as we already know, is a real one—without 
embracing such a monstrosity as the popular election of Judges. 


HE annual Defence White Paper is only a month or so 


er 

aS _* away, and the Government seems to have made the. 
aa "present few weeks a period for taking. decisions. The 
he _ first impetus of the 1957 five-year plan for defence, 


ae S which’ was brought in by Mr. Duncan Sandys, has been lost in 


longer look’ so clear; and other new problems and possibilities 

have been developing which demand decisions one way or the 

[ _ other, particularly the aircraft projects, about which oy has 

7 ___ been anxious. 

| The Royal Air Force is obtaining a very advanced tactical 
bomber, known as the TSR 2, which will get off the ground 


-. extremely quickly. It is also receiving a ‘ substantial’ number of 
____ short-range freighters. It already has ten Comets, and is to get 
twenty Britannias to carry troops; and with these and a long-range 


freighter there should be some hope of moving the strategic 
___ reserve by air to troubled parts of the world with all but the 
heavy equipment. The long-range freighter decision has not yet 
a been made, but it cannot be long delayed. 
ee The White Paper for 1959 is thus being written with the decks 
| cleared to a considerable extent. This particular set of decisions, 
all of which involve manned aircraft, will give the Government an 
answer to those critics who accused it of moving too rapidly into 
missiles in the 1957 and 1958 White Papers. No doubt the critics 
____will take some pleasure in saying that they have been proved — 
__~ right. In any case, the atmosphere of 1959 is one of concentrating 
on putting into usable form the experience and equipment of the 
. _ present rather than moving on to the next. ‘stages that: science and 
es technology. are suggesting. 


trouble with putting new things into service is that you are con- 


 stantly being assured by the scientists that if you will wait another — 


ness of waiting another twelve months has gone on for so long 


3 
2 twelve. months something far better will-be available. This busi- 
He now that somebody must lower the shutter and say that the 


___—- weapon, or ship, or aeroplane, or radar set, or engine as it now 
3 ‘eg exists must go into production. There is a strong impression that 
bi this is what the Government is now doing for the much smaller 
4 Army and Navy which have resulted from the cuts of the last 

two years. 


As far as the Navy is concerned, for example, a aircraft 
carriers, the capital ships, are being given all the aircraft and 
equipment they need to make them able to fight in the nineteen- 
__ gixties—the N.A.39 strike aircraft; the Sea Vixen intercepter; new 

ao gyeatepuiss and arrester gear. All this is expensive, and the numbers 


Sal 


‘security of tenure, wherea§.a Judge of the High Court of Tan- . 


the past year. Some of the things that were decided then no 


a There is much to be done’ in both the Army ae the Navy. 
a Both services have been allowed to fall behind in their equipment — 
and much that shoul d be in use today is still being perfected. The - 


Sy . 7 
Judges and ‘ex-Judges, Sarat tgp on this thenie may ge tat be 
devised. It is arguable, however, that the principle of distrusting 
the executive may be carried too far and that it would be wrong 


for the government of the day to be denied any effective voice in 


judicial appointments. 

Future generations may well take the view that Britain’ s most 
enduring legacies to the world have been free parliamentary insti- 
tutions and the impartial administration of justice according to 
law. But there are parts of the Commonwealth in which these 
legacies may too easily be squandered unless they are adequately 
safeguarded in constitutional terms. The efforts that have been 
made, or could be made, to afford such safeguards ought to be 


far more widely known and discussed in this country than they 
are. They ought not to be the preserve of a coterie of specialists. 


They are, indeed, the concern of all who care for the Common- 
wealth as a living reality—Third Programme 


_ SB ritain’s Defence Problems 


_ By LEONARD BEATON 


of ships are now so small that the cost for each ship is very large; 
but it is all part of the policy of bringing the forces up to date. 
with the equipment which is already well advanced into produc- 
tion. 


For the future, the Government seems to be adopting a policy 


of ‘wait and see’. In the last year, two important things have 
developed. One is that the hope of what is called interdependence 
in weapons in Western Europe seems to have largely faded. The 
vested interests in each country are too strong. This is a great 
disappointment; but at the same time a new co-operation has 
developed with the United States which makes all the experience 
of its vast defence programme available to the British Govern- 
ment. This has opened possibilities which were slowly becoming 


closed. Thought must be given to what follows the V-bombers _ 


as Britain’s share in the great deterrent, and for the moment there 
is no sign of any change in the decision to go ahead with the 
Bluestreak ballistic missile—which in itself owes much to Ameri- 
can research and development. More advanced things—orbiting 
bombers, satellites for various purposes, nuclear submarines carry- 


ing ballistic missiles and recording their every movement with - 


such precision that they will be able to fire accurately—these are 
the things which will cost large sums of money and which the 
Government will embark on only when they are sure it is the 
‘right thing to do. In the meantime, they will be able to watch 
the large number of American programmes mature, and see which 
are Jee ones ther would really like to follow up. 

— At Home and Abroad’ (Home Service) 


A Prime Minister Remembers | 


Next week THE LISTENER will publish the 


historic interview given by 


LORD ATTLEE, om. 


on B.B.C. Television, to FRANCIS WILLIAMS 


This number will also contain a talk on 
‘Hellas Revisited’ 
by SIR COMPTON MACKENZIE 
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Traveller’s Joys 
LL the reviewing pages of THE LISTENER have one theme 
in common this week—the theme of travel. This is a 
wide subject and it cannot be denied that some of the 
most fascinating travel books are those concerned with 
tales of journeying in lands that are still remote from Western 
experience, the sort of thing Mr. Peter Fleming described in News 
from Tartary or Brazilian Adventure, The present group of 
reviews is concerned rather with books about lands nearer home, 
Europe and the British Isles themselves. This may be a convenient 
fact for all who have just started to fk. about planning fw 
summer holiday. 

In the severe weather of the last week, the’ thoughts of many 
Europeans may well have been turned towards" finding some way 
of escape. For the British this generally means the lure of the 
Mediterranean sun. The problem is where to go. Italy needs no 
trumpeting of her claims. Within Italy, the problem is where to 
go where one does not meet too many other British, possibly even 
from the same district as oneself. Italy has always been a casket 
of infinite delight, beautiful scenery and people, art treasures, 
the Vatican City, food and wine that seem to be as exciting to 
Ticino Swiss as they are to visitors from the overcrowded cities 
of the industrial north, Manchester, Glasgow, Lille, or Cologne. 

_~ Historically, the strongest of links ‘has caused British travellers 
to cross the Alps en route to Italy ever since the landing here of 
St. Augustine in the sixth century. By comparison with Italy, 
Spain and Greece used to be neglected. But since the war the 
charms of both these countries have become increasingly popular, 
‘and not only because their prices are cheap. Prices are anything 
but cheap just now in France, yet millions are unlikely to let 
this fact prevent their returning once again to Britain’s closest 
‘neighbour. A little further afield, Germany, Austria, and Scan- 
dinavia have their devotees; while for those to whom air travel or 
the idea of spending any holiday time getting to a place are an 
equal bore, there is always the endless adventure of rediscovering 
Britain. 

To all no advice is more worth the facie than that implied by 


Englishwoman in Venice last October voicing her conviction that 
she had ‘ done’ that illustrious city in what cannot have been more 


in many far smaller cities, Padua, Lincoln, or Strasbourg. More 
‘important for warning is the innocent attitude involved, an all 
too prevalent one among visitors from the other side of the Atlan- 


to acquire knowledge and see the principal treasures of Western 
art and culture. But it is distressing to see them trying to ‘do’ 
cities in a week (let alone a day) by scampering round the largest 
number of churches and art galleries that can be crammed into the 
hours available. First, the effort i is a much more general cause of 
sickness than the so-called ‘ Mediterranean tummy ’. Secondly, 
- both the student and the ordinary traveller in Venice can learn 
- more about the mind of—say—Giovanni Bellini, and the atmo- 
sphere in which he worked, by sipping coffee in "the Piazza San 
__ Marco and watching the light change as the sun sets, than by 
eye to look too hurriedly at so many of his pictures. 


_ than a day, The unreasonableness of the belief would be obvious: 


tic. It is flattering that so many should come to Europe in order 


_Mrs. Sylvia Sprigge in her story of how she overheard one — 


- 


checking the general theory of relativity propounded by Einstein ’. “ Ee 


and the need to avoid a new source of conflict i in 


‘remained essentially unchanged and was likely to prove unaccept- — 2 


‘New York Daily News was quoted as commenting: 


On JANUARY 10 Moscow aes announced that Notes had been — , a 


handed to the envoys of all the Powers. who fought against Gero. 
many and to the representatives of West and East Germany — gee 
proposing that an international conference should meet in. Warsaw - 
or Prague within two months, to discuss a German peace treaty. ~~ a 
First reactions in Western capitals were that the Soviet position 
able. A spokesman of the West German Social Democrat ‘Depeas pay 
tion (which has been pressing for talks with Russia without too 
many prior conditions) was quoted as saying that the latest Soviet 
proposals were more unfavourable to Germany than any before. = 
In East Germany, Herr Ulbricht said East Germany wanted to — 
start preliminary negotiations with West Germany immediately « on 
the Soviet proposal for a German peace treaty. , 
In his State of the Union message on January 9, President — 
Eisenhower reaffirmed that the United States would ‘stand firm 
over Berlin. Declaring that America’s first aim was to prevent war 
“at any place, and in any dimension’, the President went on to 
say that the bitter lesson had been learned that the Communists 
regard international agreements as mere scraps of paper, as 
instanced by Russia’s announced intention to abandon: their 
Seep RAHNES X in Berlin: 
As a consequence, we can have no confidence in any treaty to 
_ which the Communists are a part, except where it brenees its 
own self-enforcing mechanisms. _ 


From the United States a number of newspapers were quoted 
as welcoming Mr. Mikoyan’s- visit in the hope that it would — 
destroy some Soviet misconceptions about America, Thus, The i, 
New York Times said: be obra a ee 


If his travels only enable him to replace his memories of the 
depression-ridden country he saw here in 1936, with evidence that 
our country is now prosperous, building for the future on avast 
scale, and united in determination to defend the cause of peace, 
then some gain will have been made. It is particularly important 
that the men in the Kremlin understand America’s vast strength can 
today, since the danger exists that their latest rocket triumph ot ig 
may warp their judgment about the relation of forces in the world. = 


Commenting on the demonstrations against Mr. Mikoyan, the: Sue 


These demonstrators are mainly refugees from Red savagery _ 
who have been hounded, harassed, and in some cases tortured by 
Communist brutes, whose homelands are under the Kremlin’s iron — 
heel, and many of whose relatives are still slaves in those miserable 


countries. . . Of course Mr. Mikoyan should be protected while 
in this country .. . but ne demonstrations are in the tradition: 
of freedom. 


Broadcasts from the Compfhunist orld were. ‘doininated by the 
Soviet moon rocket, which was hailed as evidence of ‘the 
superiority of socialism over capitalism *. In the lyrical words ne ie 
one Soviet broadcast: <3 ; 

Today the star of communism is pectin through space, and 
the magnificent achievement of the people who created the first 
interplanetary vessel will shine through the ages. | 

One Moscow broadcast, quoting Academician Skobeltsin, fortean: a 
a ‘ vast programme of scientific research ’, including the ‘not-too- = 
distant prospects of tackling certain other problems, such as — 


Communist broadcasts also stressed that ‘it would be futile for a 
the United States to persist in trying to deal with the Soviet 
Union from positions of strength. Peking broadcasts were jubilant ers 
over the rocket as proof of ‘the triumph of the Communist Way) 3 
of life’. From Sweden, Svenska Dagbladet was quoted as saying — 
that at home Mr. Khrushchev will have stronger cards to play at 
the coming Party Congress, and, abroad, the rocket would set the 
stage for a diplomatic offensive similar to the ee lomacy be: a 
a year ago. In France, Le Monde was quoted as sa\ B that the; 4 

achievement with the rocket underlined the folly of the arms: ; 


space. From Egypt, Al-Ahram was quoted as ares? 
a eee of the bes > a all. Riese or 
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character of British war medals that 
- graved with the name, rank, and unit 


- much more than just a dry record of 
campaigns. 


one. of the bloodiest of all, to, say, a 
man of the 57th Foot, recalls the 
- fierce fighting of that tremendous con- 


_ ment gained their proud name of 


_ privates” and a drummer answered to. 
their names, . 


Charge of the Light Brigade, and the 
_ for Balaklava to one of the noble 600.° 


. 


to all ranks alike, and ‘is probably | 


Elis . of - about 450 B.c. A bar for — 


coins or peony? 5 maid Dave SPINK | in. eNecvork Three, © success 
mn Say measured by the number of different mint-state specimens 


that can be acquired, I want to emphasize the intense human 
interest to be found in each individual pincey quite apart from 
condition or rarity. It is the unique _ 


Sia are officially impressed or en- 
of the recipient, This makes them so_ 
- © Ever since the reign of Elizabeth 12 


there have been spasmodic issues of — 
war medals in gold or silver, but no 


_ medal was ever named, until we come 


to the Waterloo Medal. This was the 
first modern type of war medal, given © . 


the finest and most dignified ever 
issued, with its magnificent Roman- 
esque portrait of the Prince Regent, 
by Pistrucci, and reverse design of 
Victory taken from a Greek coin of 


the | “ soldier’s battle” of Albuhera, - 


go for so long, and in which this regi- - 


“ Diehards ”. The Buffs, or 3rd Foot, — 
were almost annihilated, and at the 
roll-call after the battle only three 


‘One cannot mention the Reren K 
War without thinking at.once of the . 


satisfaction there is in having a medal © 


A medal that has always particularly” 
attracted me: is that issued for the 
Zulu War, with the bar 1879, to the 
heroes of Isandhlwana and Rorke’ s Drift. With hee incredible 
courage those men of the 24th Foot stood their ground at 
Isandhlwana, knowing they would never see their homes again, 
surrounded by hordes of yelling Zulus, until wiped out to a man 
by overwhelming humbers; and then “that gallant handful, also 
mostly of the 24th Foot, at Rorke’s Drift where fewer than 100 
men—and some of those sick—fought all night to keep off 
4,000 Zulus flushed with victory, and succeeded, earning no less 
than eleven Victoria Crosses in the action. 

“Of necessity the navy has not had as many opportunities of 
fighting, or gaining honour, as the army, as so much of its activity 
has always been in the nature of police work, but the Naval 


General Service Medal, also issued in 1848 sith more than 230. 


bars for actions between 1793 and 1840 against France, Holland, 
Russia, Spain, Turkey, Algiers, Egypt, Denmark, and the United 
States is possibly the most fascinating of all. The stories behind 
the fleet actions make better reading than many a thriller. 

© Perhaps the naval medal I covet more than any other would 
be one with the bar “Speedy 6th May 1801”. Captain Lord 
‘Cochrane had for long harried the Spaniards with his little brig 


: soerey,,* carrying only fourteen four-pounder guns and a crew 


numbering fifty-four, so that the Spaniards eventually sent out the 
Gamo, a Sisetaonia frigate with more than 300 crew, to 


Reverse of the Waterloo medal, 1815, and, right, obverse 
of the Crimea medal, 1854, with Alma and Balaklava bars, 
test, the result of which was-touch and Below: obverse. and reverse of the Admiral’s gold medal . 
for: the Glorious First. of June, 1794 (in the National 
Maritime Museum, Greenwich) 


capture her. The Speedy immediately closed with the Gamo when. - 


ae and, ‘pe his ship piamede Cochrane boarded thie 
s ‘Spaniard with the whole of his crew except the doctor, and— 


captured it, with the loss of three killed and seventeen wounded. 

“One of these Naval General Service Medals was awarded with 
the bar “ Trafalgar” to Jane Townsend, the first instance of a 
es awarded to a woman; and another is on the roll to 
Daniel Tremendous Mackenzie, rating 
' . “baby”, who was born on 1LMS. 
pe SP during the Glorious First 
of June. The first officially named 
medals of all, however, were the 
Naval Gold Medals authorized by 
King George III after the Glorious 
First of June, in 1794. Six large ones 
with long gold chains attached were 
given to Lord Howe and his Admirals, 
and seventeen smaller ones, without 
chains, to his Captains ’. 


HOW TO PLAY A TRUMPET 
. ‘The trumpet is a difficult, but not a 
. tremendously difficult, instrument to 
| play ’, said HUMPHREY LYTTELTON in 


seas Service). “One of the things that 
people always ask me, especially after 
they have tried to blow a trumpet for 
the first time, is “How do you get 
the note? ” 


into it, you have to produce the note 
yourself. The mouthpiece of a trumpet 


sort of upholstered egg-cup—has not 
got anything in it to produce the note 
itself. It has not got a reed, or a little 
squeaker, or anything like a toy in- 
% strument: it is simply this cone- 
_ shaped metal object which you stick 
into the end of a trumpet, and you 

have to make the vibration with your 
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_ piece’ of - tobacco. 


you first start to make these noises 
into the trumpet that the sound you get out at the other end is a 
depressing enough noise, especially for the neighbours. But you 
need not worry about that, because the stronger your muscles get, 
the more your lips get used to making the sound, the nearer 
you will get to the finished note. 

‘Once you have got this note, then your problem starts. People 
look at a trumpet and see that it is a long tube of metal twisted 
into all sorts of curls and bends and shapes, with only three little 
buttons at the top, and they say: “How on earth do you get 
all those different notes with just three buttons? ” The principle 
of the thing is that any metal tube, equipped with a mouth- 
piece, in which you make these noises with your lips, will produce 
a series of notes which, technically, are called harmonics: they 
are really the notes you get on a bugle. I can play this trumpet 
without touching the buttons; I hold it with only one hand, and 
I can get all the notes that you hear me play, and a great many 
more, simply through tightening and slackening my lips. 

‘What, then, are the keys on a trumpet for? The idea is this: 


_ if I press the first button of the three down, the one nearest to 


my face when I am playing, the air, instead of just going straight 
through the trumpet, will be sidetracked into an extra piece of 
tubing. If I press the first and second, it goes through two extra 
bits, and therefore, you do, in fact, get a longer piece of metal. 
So, once you have managed to get your note, the next stage 


| ‘This Day and Age’ (General Over- — 


‘The point about a trumpet is, | 
-in fact, that you do not simply blow 


—it is.a metal object rather like a - 


f lips. “It- is rather. like.. spitting out a - 


‘As a beginner you will find wher: : 
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in learning is to find out which button to press at which time. 

‘ That is really all there is to it. It is not too difficult an instru- 
ment to learn. There are any number of people all over the world 
playing trumpets, and I play jazz, of course. In jazz there are 
various extra things to learn: you have to learn how to get 
different sounds from the trumpet, the use of mute. But basically 
all you have to do is find out first of all how to play thé note, 
and then how to get your different notes from the scale. Then 
if you persevere at it and keep practising, who knows, one day 
you might be able to sit back and enjoy yourself ’. 


DIGGING AT CHARSADA 

“We are not really looking for treasure in the ordinary popular 
sense; we are looking for information’. Listeners to ‘The Eye- 
witness’ in the Home Service heard Sir MORTIMER WHEELER 
say this recently in answer to questions put to him by the B.B.C.’s 
Delhi corre- 
spondent Charles 
Wheeler, during a 
pause in digging on 
the site of Char- 
sada on the North- 
West Frontier of 
Pakistan. 

“Information is 
rather a dull thing, 
perhaps, to look 
for, but it is the 
thing to _ start 
with’, Sir Mor- 
timer went on, 
“and to do it we 
are digging right 
through a colossal 
mound which still 
stands sixty or 
seventy feet above 
the plain. We are 
finding that this 
dates back to about 
$00 B.c., when the 
Persians came here 
and made this a 
part of the great 
Persian Empire. 
That was the be- 
ginning of the capital city which is now the high mound of Char- 
sada. But the high mound is only one of a whole series. There 
are half a dozen other mounds within two square miles of this one. 

“It was a fortunate custom in this part of the world in ancient 
times for new dynasties, when they came along, to rebuild their 
capital cities on slightly different sites, so that you get the same 
city built and re-built over several square miles of country, each 
capital perhaps a mile or half a mile from its predecessor. In 
other words, it was a process of lateral urban development. And 
that is what happened here. We know that in rather an interesting 
way. We secured the collaboration of the Pakistan Air Force, 
which helped with both hands. They flew over us and photo- 
graphed our mound and the other mounds which you can 
dimly see through this winter mist, and they made a remark- 
able discovery. This is what they found: the mound behind 
the trees, across the river, is close to a modern village, and 
the villagers, from time to time, have been out on to the mound, 
they have discovered the old brick and stone walls beneath the 
surface, and they have systematically excavated them for their 
materials. 

‘The result is that they have disclosed the lines of the ancient 
city, as it were in negative. There are trenches now where at one 
time were high walls. And although, as you walk over the mound, 
these excavated trenches. mean practically nothing, just a tumult 
of sand and stones and potsherds, when you fly over, at say, 3,000 
feet, and are able to see these various excavations in co-ordina- 
tion—the outlines of a town with spaced streets at right-angles to 
one another, with the houses in the islands or insulae; and, in the 
midst of them, the great shrine or temple, the cathedral temple, 


The high mound of Charsada, on the North-West Frontier of Pakistan 


of the Buddhist faith. To uncover all this might take 150 years, 
but all I am trying to do is to find out who built this place, and 
something of its story in outline’, 


EATING ON THE STAGE 


‘Eating and drinking on the stage is not always the easy matter 


that it looks from the audience’s point of view, and on the 
opening night, when one is tremendously nervous; it really can 
be a nightmare ’, said ADRIANNE ALLEN in ‘ Woman’s Hour ’. “In 
the play that I am in at present, I have to start off with a 
breakfast scene, and when one’s hands are rather shaky the cups 
and saucers and spoons rattle about like castanets. But before the 
first night of this play I had a brainwave: I popped down to the 
stage before the curtain went up and fixed the spoons and cups 
to the saucers with pieces of sticky tape. 

‘When you are sitting in front do you envy us the glass of 
champagne, and 
the clinking of ice, - 
the lovely Martini? 
Well, don’t; for all 
that gracious living 
is just so much 
tinted water. 
Whisky and sherry 
are vegetable dyes, 
gin is Adam’s ale, 
and that gay and 
bubbly drink, 
champagne, is gin- 
ger-ale. 

‘Eating  any- 
thing like toast or 
biscuits is another 
terrible hazard, as 
one’s throat is dry 
and it is very easy 
to choke. So I al- 
ways avoid toast 
and biscuits when- 
ever possible and 
ask for bread and 
butter instead. You 
can make a realistic 
poached egg by 
putting half a tin- 
ned peach on a ~ 
piece of sponge cake, and this is easy to eat. But the best of 
all is banana, which slips down very easily and can be made to 
look like fish. Even then, it is not all plain sailing. An actress 
I know who had to eat a dish of banana-fish took the cover off 
the dish one night and found that they had forgotten to peel the 
banana, so she had to cut it up and eat it, skin and all. 

‘When I was playing in The Shining Hour the scene was set in 
a Yorkshire farmhouse and we had a typical Yorkshire high-tea. 
During the scene, a jug of milk had to be spilt on the carpet. 
After several months of this we found that the carpet was begin- 


“ning to smell unpleasant, so we decided to substitute a white 


disinfectant in the jug that had to be knocked over. This was 
put at one end of the table and a jug containing real milk at the 
other. One night the jugs got switched round the wrong way, and 
Raymond Massey, who was playing the leading part and had to 
drink a full tumbler of milk at one gulp, filled his glass from the 
disinfectant jug and drank it. The result was disastrous, as he was 
badly burned by it and had to leave the stage. The curtain was 
rung down, and we called for a doctor from the audience, who 
administered the necessary antidote. ~ ; 

‘But stage food and drink are not always unpleasant. When 
I was playing in Edward my Son with Robert Morley, I played 
the part of the wife who became a dipsomaniac and had to drink 
copious glasses of champagne: As is usual, this was ginger-ale; 
but on New Year’s Eve Robert decided to substitute real cham- 
pagne as a pleasant surprise. Delicious as it was, I had consider- 
able difficulty in keeping an even keel for the rest of the per- 
formance, and when I had to totter up the stairs it was all too 
much like the real thing’, ws: sb cmt 
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=. AM a foreigner. Indeed, I am several kinds of a foreigner, 
: and so perhaps are you. And when the B.B.C. asked me to 


_— talk about the problem ‘ What is a foreigner? ’, and about 
the values which people defend by treating others as aliens, 
se I inevitably felt confused, in a turmoil. I am thus personally 
involved in this problem. 
In addition, as an anthropologist, I have myself studied this 
_ problem, and seen the processes by which groups establish their 
| identity against outsiders; and I have conned the works of my 
colleagues which show that in some tribal systems groups of 
people exist only in enmity to others. For instance, among some 
tribes, two small groups may be enemies of one another and yet 
may combine as allies only in opposition to outsiders; when 
their temporary alliance is over, they resume their relationship 
of feuding. Nor did it need anthropologists to teach us this: for 
we know from the history of Europe that nations may come 
together as allies to fight a common enemy, and when that enemy 
is defeated they are driven apart by their divergent interests, and 
each may try to court and strengthen the defeated enemy against 
its former ally. We have seen the same processes going on within 
nations: in stress of war, opposed political parties may form a 
national government, and the divergent sections inside the nation 
temporarily abate their quarrelling to fight the foreigners. 
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English or South African? 

I say I am several kinds of a foreigner because here, in Eng- 
land, I rank as a South African; and though South Africans are 
part of the Commonwealth, they are still not English: they 
have grown up in different circumstances in a different kind of 
land; they have different slants on life; their national teams com- 
pete against English or British teams: When the last South 
African cricket team toured England, one of my colleagues in 
the university asked me at lunch whether I supported South 
Africa or the M.C.C.—I take it as a test whether I had cast off 

- my former national ties and adopted ties to the country in which 
r I live and work. Even among South Africans in Britain, there are 
: degrees of foreigners: those of British descent are obviously less 
foreign, and Afrikaners may be considered closer to the British, 
despite the Boer War and their present antipathies, than those of 
East European Jewish descent, like myself. 

Because of my descent, I felt my foreignness in South Africa 
long before I came to England. My father immigrated from 
Latvia to South Africa about 1896 and therefore he and his 
children are entitled to wear a badge proclaiming ourselves 
pioneers, if not original settlers. My father fought in the Boer 
War on the British side; and he adopted English as his main 
language and read widely in English culture. He was known 
among his comrades in the British army as ‘The Rabbi’; for 

when they were burning Boer farmhouses, in order to subdue the 

Boer guerrillas, where other soldiers looked for watches and other 

valuables he looked for books, which he read as they rode on to 

the next farmhouse, or by the camp-fire. He told me that he found 
in these Boer farmhouses an astonishing amount of English litera- 
ture: Shakespeare, Milton, Byron, Scott, Dickens, and many 
more. These he learnt almost by heart during the campaign: and 

he reared my brothers and me on this diet mainly, and only to a 

_ small extent on the writings which he had himself read as he 

2 grew up in eastern Europe. So my culture is English. And the 
history in which I was taught to take pride at a Johannesburg 
school was English and South African: the same history which is 
taught in English schools to glorify the English at the expense 
of foreigners, plus a glorification of South African pioneers as 

against the Africans who surrounded us, and whose so-called 
savage barbarism the whites had had to overcome. 

I reacted against the common South African ideas about how 

_ Afr should be treated—in that sense I became an alien in 
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South Africa. And eventually I became an anthropologist and 
settled in Manchester, where I become a Mancunian only when 
I watch Manchester’s football teams play, and my foreignness is 
temporarily submerged in the local patriotism which brings 
together the Manchester-born, the Irish and the European immi- 
grants, the Africans and West Indians, who follow the two great 
Manchester soccer clubs. 


Many Ways of Being a Foreigner 

There are, it appears, many ways in which one can be a 
foreigner. As a double immigrant, so to speak, first through my 
father to the Commonwealth, and then from a Dominion to the 
motherland of the Commonwealth, as a Jew, and finally as an 
immigrant to Lancashire, I sometimes feel different from the 
home-born, even though there are many situations in which my 
identification with a series of groups is firm and accepted by other 
members. My culture, as I say, is English: the poetry I know, the 
books I read, the games I play, the history of which I feel a 
part. I am, I suppose, a fairly striking example of the shifting 
person, in this sense. But almost everyone in Britain, save perhaps 
for a few people in long-settled villages or in a few pockets in 
cities, shares this shifting membership, in which at times he 
becomes a foreigner. 

It is this shifting membership of groups, in which individuals 
become conscious of themselves and of others as foreigners, which 
is mainly stressed in anthropological studies of this problem. 
West Indians and Africans are obviously foreign, different from 
the English, for though English is their mother-tongue they are 
dark-skinned: yet they are British subjects, and they look to 
England as the motherland. In the novel Bhowani Function we 
are told that Eurasians in India, like many descendants of British 
settlers in the Dominions, speak of Britain as ‘ home ’. And many 
people feel that the West Indians and Africans, who fought as 


-British in the war alongside other British, must be treated as 


ordinary British. But this applies even outside the Common- 
wealth. We know the saying ‘Niggers begin at Calais ’—and 
perhaps the French say ‘at Dover’. Yet a recent book by a 
Frenchwoman on the United States stressed how, when she went 
to America, she as a Frenchwoman felt that the French and the 
English were part of a common European civilization as the 
Americans were not. Yet the Americans apparently speak the 
same language as the English and the English in some ways feel 
closer to them than to the French. 


‘Mugs’ Hill’ 

‘Niggers begin at Calais’; sometimes one feels it might be 
that ‘ niggers live in the next village’, or ‘in the next street’. 
In the housing estate where I am living at present, I have a house 
within a narrow fringe inhabited by middle-class people, while 
the mass of the estate is occupied by working-class. Our fringe 
is known as ‘ Snobs’ Hill ’ and ‘ Mugs’ Hill’. Within the working- 
class area, according to a field-study of another estate, people 
are unable to become friendly with neighbours because these come 
from other parts of the city: from Hackney instead of Bethnal 
Green, and so forth. Yet on our estate people feel themselves in 
some sense to be a unity. Recently, when fighting broke out 
between the boys of two secondary modern schools, and then 
between the girls, so that police were called in, local people 
almost ended by eliminating the fighting in memory: they 
blamed the journalists for making too much of small incidents, 
and alleged that newspaper photographers had paid children to 
brandish bottles and to crouch in terror behind motor-cars. 

We are all of us, thus, members and patriots of a whole series 
of groups within the nation, of a nation and of categories of 
persons which spread across nations—churches, political associa- 
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be besmirched in the nation at large. Though it may be a truism, 
‘it is nevertheless important to stress. that always the fact of: 
“belonging ’, as against being a foreigner, defines membership of | 


_ origin, 


esteag in another. People can even n be : 
amorphous housing-estate, when its reputation may appear to 


one group in opposition to some other group. When I watch 
Manchester United play Manchester City, and cheer for United 
with my fellow-spectators, it does not matter that I have lived 


in Manchester only a few years, that I am a Jew, that I come. 


from South Africa, that I am a university teacher: I am at one 
with the host of other United supporters of different ethnic 
of different religious pee and of different 
occupation. : 


+ 


The Joke with Be Cope! Insight 

Perhaps, according to a folk-tale joke, I am only a foreigner 
there if I do not cheer either side, or am impartially interested 
in good play. At least, that is the tenor of a joke about another 
local football derby, the one between Glasgow Celtic and 
Glasgow Rangers, where Celtic are identified with Catholicism 
and Rangers with Protestantism. A man was watching Catholic 
Celtic play Protestant Rangers, and was turning his head to watch 
the ball as it flew from end to end and saying nothing, while all 
about him were cheering one side or the other. At last his neigh- 
bour asked him: 
* Are you for Celtic? ” 
*No’. 
* Are you for Rapectss 2 
ae Coe 
* The man’s a bluidy atheist’. 
Jokes of this type are pregnant with sociological ae and 
in this joke we learn that there are situations where, if one is 
not a partisan, one is outside the law altogether. But another joke 
about a sporting contest underlines that there may be situations 
into which no foreigner may enter: the enmity between groups 
may be reserved to those groups, and both may unite to turn 
on anyone who intervenes in their ceremonial hostility, This story 
is about the War of the Roses cricket match between Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. A man was watching and impartially applauding 
both sides, in a marked southern voice: ‘ Oh, nice shot, sir! ... 
‘Well fielded, sir . . . Beautifully held, sir’, and so forth. At last 
his neighbour turned to him: 

* Are you from Lancashire? ’ 

‘No. 

* Are you from Yorkshire? ” 

*No’. , 

* Then mind your own business ”. 


Foreigners may participate in many other ways in the relations 
within groups from which they are partially excluded. An anthro- 
pologist, Ronald Frankenberg, wrote a fascinating account of this 
situation in his study of a Welsh community, Village on the 
Border. He himself was a foreigner to the village, as he vividly 
experienced, though the villagers were kind-and friendly. Thus 
he speaks of gossip in the village: ‘ Villagers did not hesitate 
to make accusations against and ridicule their friends and rela- 
tives, but outsiders were not allowed this privilege’. Even his 
mildest criticism was cut short with remarks such as: ‘ That’s 
my cousin you’re talking about’. On specific occasions he was 
rebuked for mildly criticizing distant cousins, and once for com- 
menting adversely on the whist-playing of his hearer’s prospective 
son-in-law’s grandmother. Frankenberg describes how this Welsh 
village felt itself to be a community, whose members were so 
closely related to one another that one man told him, ‘If you 
punch my wife on the nose, the whole village will come running *. 


- 


Strangers in the Village 
Despite this feeling of community and kinship, the villagers 


ga were, as groups and individuals, in many cases hostile to one 


another; and Frankenberg analyses how they remain a community 


_ despite these internal enmities. He found that they partly achieved 
tie tis by manipulating various categories of what he calls ‘ out- 
_ Siders ° and ‘strangers’. The village ran a number of recreational 


- differences arose een 


the villagers were able to 1 r 
forcignet—tato a position where 


1 perhaps 
induced it to abandon the activity. - The then ‘maintaiied them 
unity by blaming the innocent stranger. 
this kind, a woman said: 
short, says Frankenberg, ‘ 
village itself, must maintain jan Speraran of impersonal, ee 
unanimous, even leaderless unity ”. 


But this attempt to avoid awakening the ena asalaves ae 


also has a major consequence in the social life of the village. 
“ Strangers . . 
sibility and withstand the unpopularity of leadership and the 
taking of decisions ’. ; 


instruments is there, ‘but although there are two experienced 
conductors in the village, the band does not play since it is felt 
that an outside conductor would have to come in to conduct — 


_Tehearsals twice a week. This would cost £2 a week, so that 


the band would run at a loss”. When he asked why they could 
not use one or both of the local conductors, it was explained just 
what one of the band would say (and had said i in the past) if he 
was told to do something by one of his ‘mates’. _— 


The same problem in another form arose in the football team, 


the captain of which, a young villager, could never be persuaded ~ 
to give orders, on or ‘off the field, to players. In previous seasons 
this problem had been solved by having an outside captain, a 
West Indian Negro from a nearby town. Perhaps it is significant 
that in Hugh de Sélincourt’s novel, The Cricket Match, about 
Tilling village, the captain, Paul Gauvinier, ‘ wasn’t quite Eng- 
lish; no, and he wasn’t quite French . The sportsmen felt 
that he was a queer artist chap; the village people thought him | 
a gentleman; the gentry were not quite sure—was he a gentleman? 
There were no two stools between which the poor fellow did not 
fall’. 


~ 


Leadership from the Foreigner 

These situations, in which only a foreigner can provide leader- 
ship for a group because its internal hostilities and rivalries — 
prevent any member of the group itself from doing so, have been ~ 
described from all over the world—from North America, from _ 
Asia, from Africa—by anthropologists. This leadership may 
entail some supremacy, and in crisis enable foreigners without 
power to organize a leaderless people. Thus the Sanusi religious — 
family, settled among the Bedouin tribes of Cyrenaica, was able 
to lead these tribes in their resistance to Italian invasion just 
because they were not attached to any one tribe, and the Sanusi 
have now provided the King of Libya. More often, foreigners 
are able to act as arbitrators, and this is one of their main func- © 


_ tions, as with the Marabtin holy men among these same Bedouin, 


or certain ritual experts among the feuding Nuer, in the Sudan, 
who do not usually belong to the dominant families i in the areas 
where they dwell. 

But, as with the Sanusi and the Redoute it appears that if 


“previously disunited people have to combine, they may do so 


behind a foreigner, unrelated to any of them, and who may be 
regarded as inspired by God or some other ‘supernatural force. 
Thus when some Nuer tribes combined to resist the British forces, 
the first great prophet who led them was an immigrant from one 
tribe to another; and another famous prophet was ‘a captured 
Dinka’. Two of the prophets who managed to unite the Cape” 


Bantu to oppose the eastward march of the whites in South Africa 


were respectively a commoner, ‘who could never be a chief’, . 
and a young girl: both these characteristics were combined in. 
Joan of Arc, who united the quarrelling French neblciaen doubly 
alien to her, to fight the British. — 6 


I am not suggesting that it is i impossible for a group to produce A 


its own leaders, and that groups formerly without leaders must — 
find a foreigner to lead them oe 


that this often happens. Clen 


After one decision of 
‘All strangers should be shot!” oin As 
committees of the village, like the — 


. are brought into an activity to take the respon- __ 


The end result he describes by commenting — 
on the failure of the village brass band. The expensive set of — 


a crisis, But it is striking = 
ents Kadalie, who started trade eos 
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I have been trying to 
show that foreigners play 
varied roles in the life of 
groups: the existence of 
some foreign group seems 
necessary for the unity of 
almost every group or 
category of persons, and 
foreigners may therefore 
be deliberately excluded 
from a group’s activities, 
or even from a stereotyped 
rivalry between two hostile 
groups; but sometimes a 
foreigner must take a lead- 
ing role to enable a group 
to maintain its unity, or 
to meet a new crisis. 
‘Foreigners’ here has a 
shifting meaning, for the 
definition of who is a 
foreigner may vary in 
different _ circumstances 
and with reference to other groups. In some situations, the man 
who is seen as an alien in a group may be accepted for a limited 
time and activity as fully part of it. 

Perhaps I can now try to put these varied examples on a kind 
of scale, measured by the strength of the interests involved. But 
before I do this, I want to say something about those people who 
dislike all foreigners on principle, and who work with a stereo- 
type about aliens as being entirely different from themselves. 

There are people, of course, who dislike everything foreign. 
Social psychologists have studied the attitudes of these people, 
and they find that the man who dislikes one or two types of 
aliens is likely to dislike all. Thus, in America, a test was 
administered into which the name of a fictitious folk was slipped 
among the names of real peoples. Those who said they disliked 
Negroes, Jews, and other aliens, also disliked the fictitious 
Dareborgians. What presumably we have here are persons whose 
hostility to certain aliens demarcated by the society they live in 
—anti-semitism, negrophobia—combines with strong internal 
aggression to produce hatred against all foreigners. These people 
work with stereotypes of foreigners as being wicked, filthy in their 
habits, often sexually potent and threatening, etc., and they main- 
tain these stereotypes in the face of all evidence to the contrary. 

Even many liberal people may expect far higher standards of 
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African women on a charge of disturbing the peace 
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‘Rivalry may be spent in ceremonial contests’: 


. ‘The enmity of most South African whites against South African blacks is deeply involved 
in the whole political, economic, and social structure’: a policeman driving coloured 
demonstrators away from a court in Johannesburg last October, during the trial of 300 


spectators at a football match between Glasgow Celtic and Glasgow 
Rangers 


conduct from aliens than they expect from their fellows; and 
those who are less liberal select for attention incidents which 
justify their beliefs rather than those incidents which contradict 
the beliefs. A Jewish barrister in Johannesburg was told that 
when a Christian is admitted as a new member to the Bar he 
is accepted by Christian members as a gentleman unless he shows 
that he is not; a Jew is expected to prove that he is a gentleman: 
and these attitudes may persist, even though most Jewish lawyers 
are gentlemen and some Christians are not. Phrases like ‘a 
good nigger ’, and ‘ one of nature’s gentlemen’, applied to a man 
of poor origin, show how widespread is this mode of rationaliza- 
tion about foreigners, and how rarely people form their generaliza- 
tions by carefully evaluating the evidence against beliefs about 
aliens which they have accepted from their society. 

This sort of argument may lead to a complete distortion of 
history. Thus I have heard people argue that in all the periods 
of English greatness, England was isolated from foreign immigra- 
tion. Yet it seems clear that it was contacts with other people 
which led to developments in this land: the Romans brought 
Mediterranean civilization, the Normans and English combined 
to lift England out of the ruins of Viking invasions, the Flemish 
improved weaving, the Dutch drained East Anglia, and so on. 

Psychologists have also shown how often outsiders or foreigners 
may become the focus of hostile feelings which 
arise within a group, and thus act as scapegoats 
for projected hatred between fellows and enable 
a fellowship to continue. This analysis deals 
with the deeper emotional levels of processes 
which I have tried to describe as going on in 
social relations themselves. 

Violent and sweeping anti-foreigner move- 
ments and outbreaks may thus influence most 
easily people who are emotionally dominated 
by hatred and aggression, but most of these 
movements and outbreaks seize on current cul- 
tural attitudes—whether about foreigners in 
general, or about Negroes, Catholics, or Jews. 
These attitudes are part of our cultural heri- 
tage. But, on the other hand, there is present 
in our society the opposite attitude: that there 
are no foreigners and that everybody is one’s 
neighbour. This is the doctrine of Christianity, 
in which liberality to all is most strikingly 
present. This doctrine has in recent times in- 
spired men like Michael Scott and Father 
Huddleston, and, many others, to. stand against 
the racialist policies in South Africa. The same 
attitudes are also present in some political doc- 
trines, and are held by many humanists who 
belong to no creed or political party, though 
obviously they are inheritors of this tradition 
from universalistic faiths like Christianity. 
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_ Other religions have held similar doctrine 
as in Islam, the doctrine may be that everyone in the faith 

belongs’ , while others are outside the pale. 

The “holding of such a faith does not mean that it is carried 


ee. # out in practice; and, in the course of history, these large-scale 
a embracing faiths tend to break into hostile sects. Many scholars 
coe __ have pointed out that when this happens there is often greater 


AS is against outsiders to the faith itself. The closer people are to 
2 you in doctrine and practice, the greater is their threat to your 
~ own beliefs and your group unity. As Simmel said, the heretic 


enemies. Hence Communists vilify Trotskyists, and perhaps 
Titoists, far more even than they do capitalists; and the Catholic 
a. Church may regard Protestants as more inimical to it than Jews, 
- Muslims or pagans. But the existence of the faiths which hold 
to the brotherhood of man, even if few of their adherents practise. 
. that brotherhood, is as important socially as the dislike of 
_ foreigners which produced nazism, or the recent riots in Notting 
Hill. 
Of course, Witterent kinds of interests are involved in these 
; various group reactions to foreigners. The enmity of most South 
t African whites against South African blacks, and the similar 
Ny enmity in the Southern States of America, are deeply involved 
in the whole political, economic, and social structure; the enmity 
of some British to the coloured immigrants in this country is 
es. peripheral to the main divisions in this country. Here attacks on 
Negroes may be fired off by fear or real difficulties over hous- 
ing, jobs, and sexual competition; but clearly it would be 
unrealistic to blame even a small part of the difficulties on 
_ the presence of the immigrants. 
We may therefore be able to classify attitudes to foreigners, 
which are involved in the working of social groups, in terms 
. of the realistic appraisal of how they affect group interests, and 


‘tion where the rivalry between groups, and hostility to the 
foreigners as I have called them, is the point to their relation- 
ship; the groups exist only to be rivals. This clearly is the 
situation between the two Manchester football clubs, though even 
= among Manchester people, who are friendly enough at matches 
Bes whomever they support, there is talk of one team as being a 

Catholic team. In Glasgow, the rivalry of two teams formed to 
= ’ play one another and other teams, has drawn into it the old 
division of Catholics against Protestants, complicated by the local 


tz The following talk is the first of a group being given in the Third 
a Programme under the title ‘ Revolutionaries and their Principles’ 
O Cromwell the Civil War was a crusade. His idea of 
the good soldier was one who knew what he fought for, 
; and loved what he knew. But in the long and troubled 
ba aftermath of the war, what did Cromwell believe he had 
- fought for? How did he square his ideals with the political 
realities he faced when he tried to govern revolutionary England? 
How far could he look beyond the prime necessity of imposing 
order? For that, certainly, was his first, most urgent task. He saw 
himself as ‘a good constable to keep ‘the peace of the parish ’; 
he assumed power as Lord Protector, he said, ‘not so much out 
_ of the hope of doing any good, as out of a desire to prevent 
mischief and evil’, because ‘we were running headlong into 
confusion and disorder ’. 
By: ‘that time, eleven years after the Civil War had begun, the 
_ winning side had splintered into fragments. Royalists were 
naturally irreconcilable. The moderate parliamentarian gentry 
_ who believed in limited monarchy were almost equally outraged 
_ by Charles I’s execution. Then when oot democracy had 
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"though here most spectators — 


animosity between the sects within a religious faith than there 


and the renegade are far more dangerous to a group than external — 


» 
re: the strength of these interests, Thus there is the extreme situa-_ 


tainly, but not only his army. 


not sone in. the 
damaging fighting which breaks out at Sse a few hoo 
or drunks may account for most of ‘ 
A similar situation might be found in salivgl <meta ‘We Ve 7 
know that the unity and internal loyalty of schools is largely 
built up by formalized competition in games with other schools 
—and I should expect this system to work well as long as each 
school mainly played other schools of the same type as itself, = 
What would happen if public schools became involved in contests en oe 
with secondary modern schools? Would the whole national back= 
ground of divergence in opportunity, prospects, and privilege, 
embitter the game till they ceased to serve their purpose of friendly 
rivalry? Is it only because Oxford and Cambridge can produce 
better teams than the provincial universities that they confine their 
rivalry in the main to contests between themselves? ~ Pa) 
“Competition between groups in ceremonial contests, which | 
emphasize the foreignness of the opponents, can therefore start 
as a mere sport, but may awaken much stronger and more serious _ 
conflicts which involve realistic divisions of interest. The 
foreigner becomes more foreign, because he represents a real — 
threat to the group or the values of livelihood of its members. — 
The categories of soccer and rugger players become associated _ : 
with classes, the two nations within a nation of Disraeli. keri 
When we move to the views about foreigners held by other 
groups, such as workers or employers, or national groups, or — - 
colour groups in South Africa, we are obviously dealing with . 


‘situations in which there is real divergence of interests, and the 


foreigners may be a real threat. The dislike of the foreigner 


may here be realistic in that he is a danger, though the stereo- 


type held of him may contain many unrealistic elements, and the 
resistance to him may spread beyond what is required to deal 
with the conflict of interests involved. 

It seems, then, that foreigners, and some hostility to foreigners, 
widely defined, occurs wherever there is group life; and hence 
we must assume that this sort of hostility is an essential part 
of group existence. This does not imply that there must be 
actual fighting between groups. Rivalry may be spent in cere- 
monial contests. Conflicts of interests between opposed groups 
may be to a large extent restricted by wider community of 
interests: employers and workers may be in competition for 
shares in industry, but both may be vitally concerned that there — 
be production and sale of goods. Perhaps even between nations : 
something like a community of interest might emerge. 

—Third Programme — 


‘Our Liberties as Men and Christians’ he 


Ay ~WOOLRYCH on Oliver Cromwell ; : 


a 


awoken in the Mie and the ae of London, in the shape of the — 


Leveller movement, Cromwell had stamped it out. Social revolu- , — 
tion was averted, but only with a further loss of unity. What of 
the republican politicians who had governed the Commonwealth 


through the Rump of the Long Parliament, after monarchy had , 


been abolished? The army expected a New Jerusalem; these were 
not the men to build it. They cared more for the sweets of office _ 

than the coming of Christ’s kingdom, more for the interests of == 
the West India merchants than the cause of world protestantism. © 


Cromwell expelled them, denouncing their ‘bitterness and opposi- 
tion to the people of God ’, and they never forgave him. After re 
that came Barebones Parliament, dedicated to the_principle that == 


in a Christian commonwealth only the godly should bear rule. 
Surely this would at least rally all puritan enthusiasts? But when aie 
its extremists threatened church, clergy, common law, and even 
property itself, Cromwell received its abdication with relief. 
Thereafter the wilder Sectariedenette charged that he “ took 
the crown off from the head of Christ, and put it upon his own’. 

What was left for him to fou nd his rule on? tuo cae 
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dictatorship is a 
myth; as Protector, 
he had fewer troops 
in England than 
James II. What else 
held him harmless | 
from the plots of 
royalists, common- 
wealthsmen, Level- 
lers, and religious 
fanatics, and earned 
him the grudging 
respect of the un- 
committed gentry? 
Cromwell was him- 
self an enthusiast; 
how did this help or 
hinder him in hold- 
ing his government 
to a course between 
revolutionary excess 
on the one hand and 
royalist reaction on 
the other? 

As a step towards 
answering these questions, it is worth asking a third: what 
happened when Cromwell died? The English Revolution dis- 
integrated then, not merely because his successors were third- 
rate men who competed irresponsibly for power, but because the 


National Portrait Gallery 


_ old factions advanced once more their own exclusive versions of 


the revolutionary cause, narrowing it intolerably and finally 
destroying each other. It was not a royalist reaction which over- 
threw his son Richard—he had nothing to fear there; it was the 
strident minorities which Oliver had curbed and Richard could 
not. Fanatical sectarian preachers and scheming republican poli- 
ticians blew the discontents of the army into a wave of mass 
hysteria which finally engulfed the Protectorate. Oliver had 
carried his army through a necessary period of compromise and 
consolidation. Now he was gone, it conceived an overwhelming 
nostalgia for the high summer of the revolution, when its vic- 
tories had seemed to be ushering in a new heaven and a new 
earth. The Protectorate, with its almost monarchical court, its 
new lords, its state-supported church, now looked like a fall from 
grace, a fatal ‘ backsliding*. Four words became a rallying-cry 
—‘ the Good Old Cause’; the cause which was being betrayed by 
corrupt reactionaries and crypto-royalists. 

The republicans cashed in on the good old cause. When 
Richard fell, they induced the army to recall the Rump of the 
Long Parliament which Oliver had expelled six years ago. But 
few of the Rumpers really shared the 
army’s aspirations, or even trusted it. 
They were the same whiggish oligarchs 
they had been before, always glibly 
invoking the sovereignty of the people, 
and always temporizing before the fact 
that any genuine appeal to the people 
would send most of them packing. The 
army, on the other hand, saw itself as 
“the life, the spirit, the virtue of all the 
good people gathered up into a military 
body’; * was the harbinger of Christ’s 
kingdom, and it soon denounced the 
parliament as but ‘a worldly constitution, 
a body fitted for a king . . . and every 
whit as Babylonish as kingship itself’. 

The fresh quarrels between army and 
parliament in the autumn of 1659, and 
the anarchy they entailed, made the 
Restoration inevitable. Moderate men 
of all colours sickened against the lunatic 
fringes of the revolution, and resolved 
to bring political authority back to the 
firm foundations of property, social 
status, and the ancient constitution. 

What of the philosophers and prophets 


Richard Baxter (1615-1691) : 2 ; 4 
National Portrait Gallery with sovereign power in perpetuity. Its 
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of the revolution; 
had they no reme- 
dies to offer? They 
offered plenty—the 
bookstalls groaned 
under blueprints of 
the perfect com- 
monwealth — but 
-J| their voices were as 

| discordant as those 
+ of the soldiers and 
politicians, The 
greatest of them, 
Thomas Hobbes, 
stood aloof and con- 
temptuous. But 
James . Harrington 
threw himself into 
the fray. Harring- 
ton’s masterpiece, 
Oceana, had been 
heavy with utopian 

Left: James Harrington (1611-1677), author fantasy, but now he 

of The Commonwealth of Oceana strove through pam- 
phlets, political 
clubs, and even a small pressure-group in parliament to demon- 
strate that his constitutional schemes were thoroughly practical— 
indeed that they alone could save the commonwealth. These 
schemes included the secret ballot, strict rotation in legislature and 
executive, and an agrarian law to limit the amount of landed 
wealth a subject might possess. But his favourite device was that 
sovereign authority should be shared between two elected assemb- 
lies, a senate which was merely to debate and propose measures, 
and a larger popular assembly which was to ballot silently for or 
against them. By such means oligarchy, the worst of evils, would 
be avoided, and power could never be monopolized by a single 
party. ‘A commonwealth consisting of a party’, he wrote, ‘ will 
be in perpetual labour of her own destruction ’. 

Harrington had an extravagant faith in the efficacy of forms 
of government; to establish the right machinery of state was to 
distil ‘the refined spirit of a nation’, and infuse ‘the soul or 
faculties of a man into the body of a multitude’. Once it was 
well done, all else would follow: good laws, military strength, 
prosperity and contentment, even a general raising of political 
morality. ‘Give us good orders’, he said, ‘and they will make 
us good men’. The commonwealth he planned would be in- 
destructible, its institutions fool-proof. But who could believe 
him amid the acrid dissensions of 1659? There was an odd 
contrast between the subtlety of Harrington’s argument and the 
naivety of his psychology. Besides, he 
was denounced for drawing his learning 
from pagan and popish sources instead 
of the scriptures, 

Such a charge could hardly be levelled 
against Milton. After years of silence, 
and probably of disillusionment, all he 
published during 1659 were two tracts 
urging that church and state should be 
totally separated. To Milton—and there 
were thousands like him—such questions 
as tithes and the civil magistrate’s 
responsibility in religious affairs mattered 
far more than the constitution under 
which England was governed. Govern- 
ment was good or bad as it pronounced 
on these issues. Only the death-agonies 
of the revolution brought Milton back 
to broader politics, and the proposals he 
then advanced were as remote from 
political realities as they were from 
national feeling. He would have had the 
nineteen-year-old Rump brought up to 
a respectable number by carefully con- 
trolled by-elections, and then invested 


Sir Henry Vane (1613-1662) 


— members should preferably sit for life. 


mitiga Tas 
_ this stark oligarchy, however, each county should forart ‘a kind 


of subordinate commonalty or commonwealth’, largely respons- 


_ ible for its own justice, administration and public education. But — 
' political rights were not for all—and certainly not for monarchists. 
Freedom, he argued, is the main end of government, 


which if the greater part value not, but will degenerately forgo, 
is it just or reasonable that [they] should enslave the less number 
that would be free? More just is it doubtless, if it comes to force. 
that a less number compel a greater to retain . their liberty, 
than that a greater number, for the pleasure of their baseness, 
compel a less most injuriously to be their fellow slaves. 


Milton was not to be the last exponent of forcing men to be free. 


Milton and Vane 

Milton’s loss of faith in popular government was fairly typical. 
Take the case of Sir Henry Vane, once the intimate friend of 
Cromwell, later his most formidable republican opponent. Vane 
often asserted in Richard Cromwell’s parliament that just 
authority derived only from the people, yet a few months later 
he confessed that the people were mad, and not to be trusted 
with supreme power. Only covenanted puritan saints, he now 
thought, and such as had been trusted to bear arms in the public 
defence, should enjoy full citizenship. They should elect a 
permanent Ruling Senate, or Council of Elders, and invest it with 
supreme executive authority. From time to time, however, repre- 
sentatives should be elected by the whole people, to sit with the 
Senate for the passing of such laws as it should submit to them. 
Vane quoted the prophet that it is not in man to direct his steps 
—not at least until man’s corrupt nature should be restored to 
the natural righteousness of will and judgment which had been 
his before the Fall. Democracy, in fact, must await the millennium. 

Harrington, Milton, and Vane were only three among scores 
who tried to prescribe for the sick commonwealth after Crom- 
well’s death. On the right wing of puritanism, for instance, was 
Richard Baxter, who had deplored the whole trend of events since 
the Civil War, and now offered 600 pages on the subject of A 
Holy Commonwealth. Baxter was deeply convinced of the 
viciousness of the ‘rabble vulgar multitude’. He praised ‘the 
beauty of orderly political disparity’. He maintained that ‘ the 
more theocratical . . . any government is, the better it is’, and 
he would have had sinners disfranchised at the discretion of the 
minister. Very different theocrats were the Fifth Monarchy men, 
who still ranted of the imminent reign of Christ as king, an 
called upon the saints to trample down all worldly government 
and ‘execute the vengeance written against Babylon*. Others 
again tried to revive the mystique of the Leveller movement of a 
dozen years earlier, though little was heard now of manhood 
suffrage or the other egalitarian demands of the old Leveller 
programme. So many former Levellers had turned to the con- 


solations of Quakerism or the Fifth Monarchy sect; ame Lilburne | 


himself had died a Quaker. 


A Leader who Dwarfed his Opponents 

Such clashes as these of belief and purpose were nothing new; 
Cromwell had often lamented them. But he had stood above 
them, partly because his own broad ideals touched affinities in so 
many others, partly because the sheer stature of his personality 
and force of his convictions dwarfed his opponents. Puritans of 
all shades except the stiffest Presbyterians and the craziest sec- 
taries acknowledged their debt to him. Republicans might 
denounce him for usurping an authority which belonged only to 
the people’s representatives, but most of the army still thought 
that godliness gave a better title to authority than the votes of the 
umregenerate—and who represented the people anyway? Solid, 


conservative landowners might still think regicide a heinous 


crime, but Cromwell was at least a bulwark against social revolu- 


tion, whether threatened by levelling commonwealthsmen or 
_millennarian fanatics. His government kept the peace, protected 


property, respected status, maintained at Whitehall the decencies 


: _ of a court, and raised England’s prestige in Europe to Elizabethan 

heights. 

But what positive ends did Cromwell think that government 
should ‘pursue, beyond mere peace and order? Most often he 


defined aie sigs ‘our civil and spiritual liberties —‘our civil 


: successive, guises : 


_ unsuccessfully. 


“qibepties:s as ‘men, our spiritual 
notions, the mere common coil 
but that helped towards their 
mean to Cromwell? ; 

Liberty of conscience, first” and Pecienc: 


‘Civil Hberey he | 
would define vaguely or negatively, if at all, as the ‘ avoiding of 


tyrannous impositions ’, for example. All forms of government, — 
he once said, ‘ might be good in themselves, or for us, according — 
as providence should direct us’; the best of them was ‘ but dross — 
and dung in comparison of Christ °. He clung to the typical 
puritan gentleman’s veneration for parliament as an institution, 
even though he quarrelled with every parliament he dealt with. 
For the rest, his political ideas developed empirically, and often 
shifted. What shaped them was the experience of arbitrariness in 
arbitrariness in Stuart monarchy, in Pont 
terian intolerance under the Long Parliament, in the Levellers’ 
bid to impose democracy by force of arms, in the Rump’s 
tight little oligarchy, in the extravagant claims ‘of the saints. He 
valued the final constitution of the Protectorate for steering a 
course between such excesses, and because it emanated from as 
parliament. 

But the moral climate off government mattered ‘er more to 
Cromwell than its form. Governing was God’s work; he roundly 
condemned those who said ‘ Oh if we could but exercise wisdom 
to gain civil liberty, religion would follow’. Toleration was not 
enough; the Commonwealth had been tolerant, but he had expelled 


the Rump because under its rule, he said, ‘ the cause of the people 


of God was a despised thing ’. 


‘The Cause of the Peogia of God’ 

‘The cause of the people of God’: to promote it actively w was 
an over-mastering obligation. ‘The people of God’ were oO one 
sect or party; they were all who had ‘the root of the matter’ in 
them, all fellow-agents of the divine purpose, all whose fortunes 
Cromwell instinctively compared with those of an earlier chosen — 
people, journeying towards the promised land. But how could he 
reconcile their advancement with what he called ‘a government. 
by consent "—the consent of the nation as a whole, the great un- 
regenerate mass of it? This, too, he sought sincerely, however 
His later speeches constantly couple ‘ the interest 
of the nation’ and ‘the interest of the people of God’, and his 
deepest concern was to reconcile them. ‘If anyone whatsoever 
think the interests of Christians and interest of the nation incon- 
sistent ’, he said, ‘I wish my soul may never enter into his secrets ’. 
And again: ‘ He sings sweetly that sings a song of reconciliation 
betwixt these two interests, and it is a Pitiful fancy, and wild and 
ignorant, to think they are inconsistent ’. 

But they did not consist easily. Cromwell was not content with: 
encouraging worthy ministers; he must promote a nation-wide 


moral regeneration, a ‘ reformation of manners’, by act of state. 
He once spoke of ‘ the suppressing of vice and encouragement of — 


virtue ’ as ‘ the very end of magistracy’. And in other ways ‘ the 
interest of the people of God’ strained his relations with his 
parliaments. The liberty he demanded for the sects, the far- 
reaching reforms of the law, the measures for improving social 


_justice—these were hard things for seventeenth-century parlia- 


~ ment-men to stomach. Cromwell’s difficulties with them were not 
all due to his innocence of the lower arts of parliamentary 
management. 

He saw himself as the instrument of God’s purpose rather than 


the manipulator of parties and interests, but he had to be some- — 


thing of both. He had to embody the religious and political 
aspirations of the enthusiasts, inside and outside the army, without 
altogether outraging the solid. gentry and merchants whom no 
government could defy indefinitely. A mere conservative reaction, 
if we could imagine it of Cromwell, would have led to his son — 
Richard’s fate: soldiers, sectaries and commonwealthsmen would 
have made common cause against him, Yet, without his curb 


i, 


upon them, these extremer revolutionaries would only have 


brought about earlier the havoc they wrought in 1659. Was hi 
task then ultimately hopeless? His death left it half finished. 


Had he had ten more years of vigorous life and a more adequate s 


“i 


- 


— The second of two talks 


a ‘ ARTRE is a metaphysician and, seeing men against a back- 
; ground of other kinds of beings, thinks that their character- 
istic mark is that they are free to choose. Their being 
hk. consists in plans and projects. As a moral philosopher, 
_ therefore, his interest centres on two related groups of questions: 
What is human choice like, what do people aim at, and what 
guides and limits their choices? and, secondly, what is the relation 
in which a man stands to the rest of the world, hew is he affected 
by contact with other physical objects and other human beings? 
These questions, so put, are extremely vague. One of the chief 
merits of Sartre, and the chief source of his power as a writer, 
_* _-is that he recognizes ‘the necessity for particular, detailed answers. 
Over and over again he gives a concrete answer to an abstract 
question. 


P : 7 ~ 


‘ 
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. Human Choices 

: The element of description of actual situations is not just the 
most readable part of Sartre’s philosophical writings, but it is also 
essential to his theory. It is necessary for him to write like this: 
and I am inclined to think it may be necessary for any serious 
moral philosopher to do so. It is not open to us, as it was to 
Kant, simply to divide the universe into two parts, that part 
which is subject to physical laws of nature, including all human 
desires and inclinations, and that part which is free, subject to 
no laws except its own. We are not able to be so confident that 
the rational is wholly and totally distinct from all other elements 
in human nature. Our account of human choices would therefore 
necessarily have to be more complicated than Kant’s, and less 
restricted in its application. 

Sartre sets out to provide a psychology of choice. He means 
to tell us something true about the way people actually behave 
and about what influences their desires and their actions; and 
this truth is then to be seen in the light of the metaphysical 
theory as a whole. People, beings for themselves, have no essence 
which determines their actions. They create their own essence 
by choosing to act and even choosing to feel as they do; even 
emotions are frustrated actions and we are responsible for them 
too. So in order to show what people are it is necessary to 
show them in action, and to describe what they feel and what 
they do. Each one has to find out for himself how to behave; 
there are no permanent values attaching to things and no standard 
duties which wait to be performed by everyone alike. And so 
to understand human morality it is necessary to have not just the 
one or two examples of standard moral choice which were enough 
for Kant but to multiply the examples and amplify them. 

A concept which is central in Sartre’s philosophy, and which 
makes a demand for dramatic case histories, is the concept of 
a being for others. We come to be aware of other people in the 

world not only because they form plans which are different from 
: and perhaps incompatible with our own but because we are always 
" liable to be looked at by them. We are objects of the attention 

of other people, and our being for other people is necessary for 
¢ us fully to be people at all. It is only because we are under 
observation from other people that we are made to accept respon- 


‘ / sibility for our actions, that we feel shame or pride or embarrass- 
e, ment. 

} 

= The Man at the Keyhole 

5 Sartre gives the example of a man who out of jealousy or 
4 malice listens at a keyhole. He supposes himself to be unobserved 


and he is completely absorbed in what he hears. In a sense he 
, is hardly aware of himself. He is nothing except what he does. 
But then he hears footsteps behind him, and he realizes that 
someone is watching him. At this moment, Sartre says, he comes 
ee eon Sey Sromt hs actions. ‘He is 
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someone who is doing deliberately something of which he is 
ashamed. He must relate the action to himself as a person in 
order to feel shame. This possibility was brought about just at 
the moment when he heard the footstep. 

Besides cases like this, there is a constant possibility of conflict 
between our own view of ourselves and other people’s view of 
us. This conflict cannot be simply stated. To work out any case 
of it would need a novel or a play. The realization that there is 
a number of different ways in which we can be regarded is liable 
to shock and surprise us in real life. 
people my behaviour may seem extremely predictable. Let us 
say I am unpunctual. Then when I am late for an appointment 
no one is surprised, and no one takes the reasons for my lateness 
seriously. They know that I just am always late and always have 
some good reason for being late. From my point of view, how- 
ever, it looks very different. I know that I am not constitutionally 
or inevitably unpunctual. I know that it just so happens that 
on this occasion or on that I am unavoidably delayed. I am late 
for an appointment today, but I know that if only the lodger had 
not at the last moment stopped me to get me to change a pound 
note I should have been in time. Therefore no one could possibly 
have been able to predict that today I would be late: it was the 
purest chance. And so on all the other occasions. 


Double Vision of the Same Situation 

The realization that other people do regard one as predictable, 
one’s promises as worthless, and one’s resolutions as unreal is 
shocking and unacceptable; and it inevitably raises questions about 
which is the proper description of one’s conduct. In any account 
of ethics, particularly an account which included a discussion of 
the concepts of virtues and vices, dispositions to behave in certain 
ways, it seems to me that it would be an oversimplification if the 
possibility of this double vision of one and the same situation were 
left out. But it must be clear that to work out the possible effects 
which conflicts like this might have would be a complex matter, 
demanding imagination and inventiveness. 

A second concept which equally demands concrete illustration 
is the famous concept of bad faith. Human beings are, Sartre 
thinks, essentially free, but this does not mean that they cannot 
deny their freedom, or try not to exercise it fully. The full 
realization of his freedom may fill a man with anguish. To avoid 
this he may fall into bad faith. Bad faith, therefore, is said, in 
general, to arise from a man’s capacity to deny his essential 
essence. He may do this by irony, by refusing to commit himself 
to any view or attitude without at the same time denying that he 
is committed. Or he may do it by pretending to himself that his 
choices are more limited than they really are; and this second 
method of escape is bad faith. Bad faith may further be said to 
arise from a refusal to admit that the circumstances in which one 
finds oneself are contingent. We ought to recognize that our situa- 
tion might have been otherwise. It is not necessary that we find 
ourselves placed as we do; and so the essence of bad faith 
emerges once again as the refusal to admit one’s own responsi- 
bility. Sartre is insistent that we choose to be as we are. We 
choose all our attitudes and all our feelings. We are limited, it 
is true, by other people and by circumstances which, though 
contingent, are really beyond our control. But there are fewer 
things truly beyond our control than our laziness and the peculiar 
dishonesty of bad faith may make us suppose. 

What would Sartre regard as a typical instance of bad faith? 
He has given many examples of it, of which I quote part of one: 


‘Let us consider this waiter in the café. His movement is 
eager, a little too precise, a little too rapid. He comes towards 
the patrons with a step a little too quick. He bends forward a 
little too eagerly; his voice, his eyes express an interest a little too 
solicitous for the order of the customer. Finally, there he returns, 
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_ trying to imitate in his walk the infl flexib 


walker by putting it in a constantly unstable, constantly broken 


outa of an mie 4 § 
maton while carrying his tray with ‘the recklessness of a tightrope . 


equilibrium which he re-establishes by a light movement of the — 


arm and hand. All his behaviour seems to us a game. He gives’ 


himself the quickness and the picks cared of fyb. He is” 


playing, he is amusing himself. 

- “But what is he playing? We nee ‘not. aietcb long “ica we 
can explain it. He is playing at being a waiter in a café. There 
is nothing there to surprise us. The game is a kind of marking 
out and investigation. The child plays with his body in order to 
explore it, to take inventory of it. The waiter in the café plays 
with his condition in order to realize it. All tradesmen have to 
do this. Their condition is wholly one of ceremony. The public 
demands of them that they realize it as a ceremony. There is the 
dance of the grocer, of the tailor, of the auctioneer, by which they 
endeavour to persuade their clientéle that they are nothing but a 
grocer, an auctioneer, a tailor. A grocer who dreams is offensive 
to the customer because he is not wholly a grocer. 

‘There are indeed many precautions for imprisoning a man in 
what he is, as if we lived in constant fear that he might escape 
from it, that he might break away and suddenly elude his con- 
dition. In a parallel situation, from within, the waiter in the café 
cannot be immediately a café waiter in the sense that this inkwell 
is an inkwell or the glass is a glass. It is by no means that he 
cannot form reflective judgments or concepts concerning his con- 
dition. He knows well what it means. The obligation of getting 
up at five o’clock, of sweeping the floor of the shop before the 
restaurant opens, of starting the coffee-pot going. He knows the 
rights which it allows, the right to the. tips, the right to belong 
to a union. 4 

‘But all this is a matter of abstract possibilities, of rights and 
duties conferred on an abstract ‘ person possessing rights’. And it 


is precisely this person who I have to be (if I am the waiter in 


question) and who I am not. I am separated from him as the 
object is from the subject by an emptiness. But this emptiness 
isolates me from him. I cannot be him, I can only play at being 
him, that is imagine to myself that I am him. What I attempt 
to realize is the being in itself of the café waiter; as if it were not 
in my power to confer their value and their urgency on my duties 
and the rights of my position, as if it were not my free choice 
to get up each morning at five o’clock or to remain in bed, even 
though it meant getting sacked. As if, from the very fact that I 
sustain this role in existence, I did not transcend it on every side, 


would think it nothing but bad faith-to do so: His conclusio: 


= 


‘Kind was gece to be : hed n 
categorical moral imperative. 
distinction to be drawn bety 


eccading to rules of absolute duty would give “moral wo 


might seem to be absolutely the ‘opposite of Kant’s. I do not — < a 
deny this. The point of resemblance is simply this, that for 
both of them, unless a decision to do something was a free choice 


_ and was made in the knowledge and conviction that it was a free 


~as if I did not thereby constitute myself as one beyond my con- . 


dition. Yet there is no doubt that I am in a sense a café waiter, 
otherwise could I not just as well call myself a diplomat or a 
reporter? But if I am one this cannot be in the mode of being- 
in-itself. I am a waiter in the mod: of Being-what-I-am-not’. 


Severity in Sartre 

In this example, we see one kind of bad faith at work. It is 
by no means the only kind. We may immediately feel inclined to 
ask whether there is anything so very bad about bad faith if 
this is what it is. Has the waiter done anything actually wrong by 


playing his part like this, even if at times he has slightly over- 


played it? The worst we could say of him, it seems, is that he 


__ has the air of slight unreality. Is this so very bad? In answer to 


this we must notice first, I think, that Sartre is extremely severe. 
He would doubtless agree that on many occasions good—in the 
sense of good results—might derive from someone seeing himself 
as some character and acting the part well. Good might come 
for instance from a judge, a policeman—indeed from any trades- 
man or any professional man, successfully sustaining the role of 


a conscientious or just or successful member of his trade or 


profession. And in many cases there is even, as he says, a public 


demand that this is what should shappen. But I think that, all the. 


same, in spite of the fact that good could come from this, Sartre 
would think that this was distinct from, irrelevant to, the real 


moral worth of a man. 


_ I do not mean to say that he would actually use such Kantian 


_ terminology. But I think that his severity is not unlike Kant’s, 


in some ways. Kant would have admitted that virtuous disposi- 


Me tions would produce good and desirable results; but, all the same, 
: he did not think that this kind of good was relevant to moral — 


7 


moral value. . 


choice, then it was. absolaa impossible it should have aes) 


What Real Limit to oun Ie z ite, 

The enormous difference between them is in what counts for. = 
each as a free choice: and it must be said that Kant is clearer 
than Sartre on this point. We have the uneasy feeling that what- | 
ever choice we make, if in the end we conclude ‘ very well I must 
do this ’, and go on to give reasons why it must be done, we are 
likely to be accused, after all, of bad faith. It looks as if there — 
is no proof possible that we are not guilty of bad faith. What 
will be admitted as a real limit to our freedom? It sometimes 
looks as if Sartre will never in any circumstances allow the justi- : 
fication which begins ‘I couldn’t do anything except...” If 
bad faith is so absolutely universal and ubiquitous, not only do | 
we feel that it cannot be wrong, or not very wrong, but it also 
ceases to be particularly interesting as a moral category. 

But I think that it would be a mistake to conclude that it was 
an uninteresting category, or a useless one. It is just that we | 
should be careful in employing it not to fall into Sartre’s constant - 
mistake of exaggeration. He has a good idea and overworks it. 
(In this way he is in danger of rendering futile both the concept 
of choice and that of freedom itself, by thinking them applicable 
everywhere.) There are, I feel sure, some characters in describing © : 
which no concept is more helpful than that of bad faith. 

There is the kind of person of whom it is impossible to answer 
directly the question whether they are sincere or insincere. Some- _ 
times it may be important for us to know this. Can we rely, for 
instance, on consistency in their views or not? If such a person 
is appointed to some office, will he continue to show as much Fs 
enthusiasm as he does? There are countless ways that this kind 
of question might come up. Sometimes in the case of a person 
about whom this question of sincerity seems urgently to need an — 
answer, it would be going too far to say of him that he was ~ 
positively insincere: but it would be right to say that he acted 
always or usually in bad faith. He may, let us say, see himself 
at different times in different roles. And the role of the moment 
will determine his behaviour, dictate his views, regulate how 
much money he spends, control his attitude to sex, art, sport, 
everything. It does not matter whether the role is that of a 
professional man of some sort, or, more probably and more 
insidiously, that of a member of some admired social set. Perhaps 
living in some particular part of London, for instance, will make 
you think of yourself as a certain kind of person. “And then, — 
though you will not consciously alter your tastes and habits to” 
suit this kind of person, yet some kinds of behaviour—even some 
kinds of furniture or curtains—may suddenly seem impossible, 
and some kinds of expenditure—for i instance on drink—may seem 
absolutely necessary. This is bad faith. In itself it is not particu- 
larly vicious. But if one practises bad faith much, and I suppose — 
most people practise it at least some of the time, there is this 
disadvantage, that one tends to lose one’s identity. The sense of 
unreality is likely to creep , and the alternative—actually to— 
form projects and put them into practice freely without fealiiig i sige 
oneself bound to do this or to do that—may seem both rie : 


admirable and very obviously less ‘unreal. . ert 
ie 7 h = Ls es 7 ies ~ > | 

Another ees of Bad Faith ee . eehae a 
I think that we do a make use of this notion of bad — i 


faith and that it is right and useful to do so. And if we consider — a: 
a less trivial example than pve 1 have just aie ees , 
me that something further 0 2 
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Round the London Art Galleries 


By QUENTIN BELL 


HE Lovis Corinth exhibition at the Tate Gallery is well 
arranged and well hung. The catalogue contains an 
excellent account of the artist’s life and work by Dr. 
Hans Rothel, an introduction which is not merely 
useful but necessary, for to quote from the same document, 
‘an exhibition of the painting of Lovis Corinth is long overdue 
in this country’; in fact he is, I believe, hardly more than 
a name for most of us. At the Tate one can now get to 
know him pretty thoroughly and he is certainly worth knowing. 

He is a considerable, though 
an unequal, artist whose works 
deserve to be studied (as they can 
here be studied) attentively and 
chronologically. Corinth was a 
convert to modern art, as that 
term was understood at the be- 
ginning of this century, and his 
entire career was drastically re- 
directed by that conversion. He 
began as a student of Bouguereau 
and there is at the Tate a con- 
scientiously voluptuous ‘ Tempta- 
tion of St. Anthony ’ which shows 
with what enthusiastic resolution 
a student of Salon painting could 
follow his master in the ’nineties. 
In 1908 Corinth produced a 
second ‘Temptation’; by this 
time he was, clearly, feeling the 
influence of the French Impres- 
sionists and his style is much 
looser and more freely accented. 
It cannot however be said that 
the result is greatly superior to 
his first effort. There is a de- 
clamatory quality in this work 
descending to something that is 
not easily distinguished from 
mere vulgarity. Corinth does not 
usually paint like this; but an 
over-emphatic appeal to the more 
obvious emotions was his be- 
setting sin, and on this occasion 
it must be allowed that if the 
Saint resisted temptation it is more than can be said for the 
painter, 

Corinth, as he realized at the end of his life, followed a path 
very different from that of the Impressionists. He never completely 
accepted the tutelage of facts; he had no tradition of realism 
behind him and his main debt to the French was purely technical, 
a means whereby he could state with freedom, force and fury 
those sentiments which, at their best, could lead him into the 
company of Van Gogh, of Rembrandt even, but which were at 
times puerile. He was most successful, I think, in the period 
between 1905 and 1915 when he had broken the bonds of the 
Salon and had fortified his power as a designer. It was then that 
he produced those vigorous, luminous, well-constructed pictures 
of which ‘ Self Portrait in a Black Hat’ and ‘ Portrait of a Lady’ 
(both of 1912) are examples that may now be seen in London. 

This great and fruitful period ends about 1917. The ‘ Black 
Hussar’ of that year reminds one of Sickert who, like Corinth, 
owed something to Menzel; but Sickert had also learnt lessons 
in the hard school of Degas, lessons which served him throughout 
his life, Corinth, in his old age, returned to the idealism of his 
early years, rejecting all linear discipline and attacking his subjects 
with intuitive flutterings of the brush, sometimes arriving at 


* Portrait of a Lady’ (1912), by Lovis Corinth: from the exhibition 
= of his works at the Tate Gallery 


results of great psychological force, as in ‘ The Artist’s Son in 
Armour’, but sometimes at pretty trivialities like the ‘ Child in 
Bed’ of 1924. This is in fact an exhibition of the work of one 
of the worst good painters of our time. 

After visiting the Corinth exhibition the visitor should spend 
a little time with the big cartoons by Evie Hone for the windows 
at Eton, which are also in the Tate. They are remarkable for 
their colour and their disposition of form, and they supply a 
suitable preparation for the main exhibition in St. James’s Square. 
Here, before actual windows 
illuminated from . without, the 
visitor can appreciate the full 
wealth of her invention, her 
power as a designer of great 
luminous masses, her skill in 
using and modulating light, At 
first sight there is very little in 
that darkened room, with its 
burning and blazing masses of 
stained glass, to remind one of 
the weaker side of Evie Hone’s 
art. It is, however, impossible 
entirely to negleet the mannered 
and sentimental ‘ Head of Christ ” 
(No. 23) and then one cannot 
but perceive that there is much 
else in the details of hands and 
feet, above all of faces, that is 
weak and false though redeemed 
by a magnificent understanding 
of colour. As a figurative artist 
she is not strong, but as a maker 
of pure visual music she is, 
usually if not always, excellent. 

The Beaux Arts Gallery is now 
exhibiting pictures by Mr. Craigie 
Aitchison; they are works of the 
greatest charm. Mr. Aitchison 
has a nice sense of colour and 
an equally nice, perhaps rather 
subtler, ingenuity in the division 
of spaces. Whether these exercises 
in sensibility, as applied to land- 
scape and still life, exhibit any 
great profundity of feeling is, to my mind, an open question; 
but certainly Mr. Aitchison is a gifted artist whose development 
I shall watch with considerable interest. 

The six Milanese painters whose works in the Damiano 
Collection are being shown at the Institute of Contemporary Arts 
are also, in their way, charming: Signor Clemente applies thick 
paint to his canvas, rather as a prodigal housewife might apply 
butter to bread, and the effect is not unpleasant; Signor Dova, 
allowing his pigment to flow and merge, rather in the manner 
of an old-fashioned end-paper, produces intricate confusions 
of colour which are sometimes highly decorative; Signor Fontana 
strews fragments of broken glaze over his canvas and then 
coyly punctures them with a six-inch nail; Signor Crippa, 
who is altogether the smartest and glossiest of this constella- 
tion, produces a hairy tangle of ellipsoids which is uncommonly 
chic.” 

Mr. Toni del Renzio, in his introduction to this exhibition, 
tells us that Milan is the most aggressively modern city in 
Italy. No doubt he is right; but the remark seems strangely 
irrelevant. These works are certainly modern—it is hard to see 
how they could be anything else. But they are about as aggressive 
as Kate Greenaway. 
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. _ Traveller that ‘ 


By KATHLEEN RAINE Be ra 


HE poet Edwin Muir died on January 3, at the age of 

seventy-one; and four days later his body was buried in 

Swaffham Prior churchyard, a stone’s throw from the 

house where he lived during the last two years of his 
life. The doves in the two ruined church-towers that could be 
heard in his study spoke to the mourners at his grave, and 
more than one must have thought that the distance between time 
and eternity was never, for Edwin Muir, more than those few 
steps. The image of his life that comes to me is that of Blake’s 
hasteth in the evening’ to complete the soul’s 
journey that ends where it began, in that ‘ sweet golden clime’ 
that Muir, like Blake, called Eden. 


Image of the Journey 

Again and again in his poems, he ee to the image of the 
journey—the road that runs on, the labyrinth, the exile, the 
homecoming to ‘the starting. place’. Abraham was for him the 
type of man as the traveller through time and history, and his 
descendants of the successive generations take up the journey 
of which the individual lifetime is but a stage. His own life 
carried him as far into strange lands as ‘the old Chaldean 
wanderer’: from the low green isle of Wyre, his birthplace, to 


the mainland of Orkney; from Orkney to the nightmare of 


Glasgow; from Glasgow (where he married Willa Anderson, 
henceforth the partner and companion of all his thought and 
work) to London, to Germany, and to pre-war Czechoslovakia, 
there to work upon the translations of Kafka that first made his 
work known in England. Again in Prague, the tragedy of history 
was all about him, and he returned to England broken for a 
time by what he saw there. He returned to Rome, as Director 
of the British School. He loved Italy, finding there a sweetness 
- unknown in his own north, expressed, above all, in those images 
of the Incarnation that one sees everywhere. Scotland, America, 
and last of all Cambridgeshire were the last stages of the journey 
that never allowed him to remain long anywhere. Yet wherever 
one might find Edwin and Willa Muir, they seemed stable and 
the world moving. 


- - Edwin Muir was a man of the old Kind: of the pre-industrial 


world that has its roots and memories in a living past. To his 
_ friends he seemed like a man of the Golden Age, though he 
himself never romanticized the hardships of his beginnings, 
the poverty that drove his father from one farm and another, and 
_at last off the land. Yet for him the image of lost Eden was 
“an island salt and bare’, remote in time and distance from the 
modern world, its landscapes, animals and people always radiant 
in his memory. He seemed to derive his heritage i in direct descent 
2M ay the anonymity of Adam, without the intervention of history: 
Our fathers were all poor, 
Poorer our fathers’ fathers. 


He habitually wrote not ‘I’ but ‘we’, and his ‘we’ was no 


crowd or sect, but humankind. That humble inheritance included — 


none of the splendours of recorded civilization, but it did include 
Adam’s dignity, his fall, his exile, and his hope of salvation. As 
a poet, he felt himself to be the heir of the unrecorded memories 
of many lives, human and pre-human. His themes were archetypal; 
but if the past came to him, as it did to Yeats, through visions 


_ from anima mundi, present history he also experienced as his 
own. The sufferings of the modern world moved him deeply; for 


the doctrinaire communist worker on some collective farm in 
Czechoslovakia was still Adam, obscured in a cloud of dust. 

_ Edwin Muir was a symbolist, concerned with the expression of 
the archetypal. He entitled his first autobiography The Story and 


ra the Fable: the story is the individual lifetime, the fable the 


human pattern to whose completeness every human life seeks and 
tends. Yeats, by occult techniques, sought to discover the collec- 
tive soul that expresses itself in our countless lives; and at an 
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ee ‘stage in his poetic devant Edwin Muir found similar 

help in Jungian psychology. But his was, above all, a natural gift. 7 

In his Autobiography he has described how visions came to him 

between sleep and waking. With his fine and steady intellect, het aes 

knew how to use these without losing his clear view of the abet 

present world and of his responsibilities i in it. di cee 
His range of symbolic allusion is less classical ie that of ear 

Yeats; but in avoiding the eclecticism of his generation (whether : : 

in symbol, with Yeats, or image, with Eliot and Pound), 

he preserved a beautiful organic consistency of image and of 

speech. It was the sureness of his instinctive adherence to what — 

was really his, to “the dialect of the tribe’, that led him, para- 

doxically as it might seem, to mistrust the revival of lowland 

Scots, a language that he felt to be eclectic and artificial—and 

that was not, in any case, his own Orcadian. Education in 

England, learned or popular, in the modern world, superimposes 

a speech that is not that of the ancestors, but acquired byexternal 


auditioning, whether by the best authors or the-radio sets. 


Critical evaluations have but the value of the evaluator. Even 
the perverse judgments of a poet (one thinks of Eliot) are interest- ; 
ing as a part of a mind of quality; the same views expressed by 
mere imitators have no significance whatever. The art of the 
critic is not a jargon to be learned. Edwin Muir’s criticism had 
precisely the value of the quality of his imagination. He belonged — 
to no school, proclaimed no doctrine; but he allowed his intuitive — 
mind to guide his judgment. For many-years, he reviewed novels 
for this paper. If he ever erred as a critic it was prota kindness 
to the young. ay, 
As for fashions, doctrines and programmes, he aude 
evaded them. He was unmoved by the social realism of the . 
politically ‘ engaged ’ ’thirties; yet as a young man he had worked ~ 
for the socialist party in Glasgow during the Depression, and 
long after as Warden of Newbattle Abbey, a college for working- — 
class students. He belonged to no church, yet his poetry is steeped 
in the Christian vision. He quietly continued to write in English - 
at the height of the Scottish Nationalist revival—without ever 
thinking of himself as an Englishman. Yet time has already shown — 
that all these movements which seemed so modern were but 
passing fashions. The expression of the emotions, of the human 
individuality, whether personal or political; the description of 
sensible appearance as such, however skilful; the academic vir-_ 
tuosity of linguistic rhetoric—these are all that remain to be called _ 
poetry in a world whose philosophy is materialist. Muir, with — 
Yeats, de la Mare, and few others, had truly perceived where lay 
the growing-point of poetry in our time. These kept the vision of 
poetry as an expression, in sensible images, of an imaginative order 
whose permanence resides beyond the human personality. 


‘Aetionlees Activity ee at nai pha a 
In the last few years, Edwin Muir has come to be Reka: foe AS 
what he was; honours came to him late—a C.B.E., honorary et 


doctorates from several universities, the Charles Eliot Norton 


professorship at Harvard. These left him as unspotted from the 

world as his earlier hardships. He has been called saintly; a friend, 
questioning the word, said No, he was more like an. Ga 
Angels are essences; they are; saints do. Edwin Muir did ge tan.. 
do, but was, good. He had a quality of spiritual radiance; yet re a= 
few men had suffered more, from poverty, sickness, death ior : 
friends, continual change, and the spectacle of human suffering. 
ie was. ya suid ve that.he- oan these ctl Sos ee a 
to take up public attitudes or to give way to personal emotions. — 
Yet he was not at all remote; his Scottish sense of humour was 
delightful. He was at once grave and gay. He seemed in his. ieee 
to have found the secret of actionless activity, the effortlessness 
of those natural and Spicinaal Seine wich 9 eae yr 
our ever eee it move, ae D 
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s oe ek Early Greek ‘Poets 


DENTE PAGE on Archilochus and Aleman 


_ WANT to consider what Greek literature is like when it 
first appears at the end of the Dark Ages, and whether it 
then shows any signs of continuity with its own past or of 
influence from foreign sources. This question. is clearly rele- 
vant to the main theme of this series of talks; it can be answered 
only from Archilochus and Alcman, the sole survivors (in any 


_ appreciable quantity). from well over 100 years following the 


_ Dark Ages. We do in fact possess much-more of both Archilochus 


and Alcman today than we did five years. ago; but the new 
agrees essentially with the old in its bearing on as question of 
continuity. 


Link with the Mycenaean Past 


I cannot avoid mentioning Homer, a word which means very 
different things to Professor Webster* and to me. He believes that 


the Greek epic poets used writing a hundred years earlier than 


“I believe the alphabet was introduced to Greece. He believes in a 


self-conscious, artistic, rather complicated Homer, not unlike a 
Milton or a Dante; I believe in a professional craftsman who did 


_ little if anything more than loosely link together and adapt to his 


own purposes a body of already existing epic verse. And, finally, 
he finds things in the Linear B tablets which I have not found, 
such as his picture of the King of Pylos on his throne, and the 
name of Achilles. But there is at least this common ground: we 
do agree that a considerable mass of epic poetry survived by word 
of mouth through the Dark Ages; and this is much the most 
important link between the historical Greeks and their remote 
Mycenaean past. This Homeric type of poetry, however, has no 
very long or distinguished future after the end of the Dark Ages. 
However great the influence of the Homeric poems on the classical 
Greeks, the one thing they did not do was to create new epics of 


that type. So the questions I want to ask are these: What forms. 


did the earliest Greek literature take after the Dark Ages; is it, 
so to speak, a native literature, or is it much affected by foreign 
influences; and does it lay the foundations of what is to come—the 
incomparable literature of the Golden Age of Athens in the fifth 
century? 

I do not see much room for doubt about the answers. In short, 
it will be my case that the new- Greek literature is wholly un- 
affected by any foreign influence; that its most interesting and 
beautiful creations are about as independent of the Homeric tradi- 
tion as anything could be; and that the best of what was written 
in Greece between 750 and 550 B.c. contributed very little to 
classical Greek literature. But I have to begin with a rather 
damaging admission. The generations of gloom and squalor 
which we call the Dark Ages seem to come to an end soon after 
800 B.c.: and the fact is that we possess no scrap of writing in 
the Greek language for at least another half-century, and nothing 
that could be called literature for another full hundred years. The 
century which lies between the first more or less fixed-date in 
Greek history, 776 B.C., and the first historical Greek poet, must 
have been most revolutionary and progressive: but not one word 
of its new literature has survived. 


Gollnpse be the Old Order 


What we see, as soon as we can see anything, is a hatha change 
coming over the world. It is the end of whatever system of rule 
and society had survived, obscurely and without glory, through 
the Dark Ages. At home there may be new wealth and even 
luxury for some, but for most of us there is oppression and 

poverty, perhaps civil war. For many men of good family, and 


for all men of no family, there is no hope except in revolution 


or in a total change of scene. All over Greece, in the eighth and 
“Shee centuries, we see men leaving their homes, looking for a 
_ livelihood in remote pas respectably founding cities or dis- 


reputably buccaneering about the seas and coasts. This collapse 
of the old order naturally puts an end to that long monopoly of 
poetry by the Homers and Hesiods. 


Homeric poetry was in its origin, and remained throughout the 
greater part of its development, poetry of the court. Its practice 


was a profession, and its professionals were retainers of king or 
nobleman. The Homeric poet was strictly impersonal, anonymous: 
he is our servant, his life and sentiments are of no account. His 
task, and he is paid for it, is to preserve and develop poems 
handed down from the past, a past which belongs exclusively to 
us, the kings and princes, for its great heroes were our ancestors, 
their characters and interests very like our own. 

But now at last the world seems upside-down. It may well be 
that men with no ancestors at all are going out into unknown 
places, having adventures comparable in nature, and (as they 
judge) superior in interest to those of Achilles and Odysseus. It 
is even possible for the poor man of today to be the rich and 
powerful man of tomorrow: and I think that had seldom if ever 
happened before, since the Greeks came down from the north 
more than a thousand years earlier. Moreover, these upstarts do 
not hesitate to record their strange experiences and even their low 
emotions in poetry. And, being radical, rebellious persons, ignor- 
ant or contemptuous of our immemorial traditions, they invent 
new modes of expression: there are new metres, in great variety; 
and if these modern poets go so far as to use the language of 
the man in the street, instead of: that artificial conglomeration 
which no man ever spoke, the Homeric dialect, is it not simply a 
sign of the times? 


The Warrior-Poet 
The sharpness of the contrast between old and new is clearly 


expressed in a couple of lines by the earliest spokesman of this. 


brave new world, Archilochus: 


Iam both servant of the God of War, 
And gifted in the skill of poesy. 


Here is a confusion of castes, the collapse of a social order: it 
was unthinkable—or had been for a thousand years—that the 
warrior should demean himself by meddling with the trade of 
verse-making, that the poet should elevate himself to the rank of 
warrior. It is clear at once that this hybrid, this warrior-poet, will 
not be singing of Achilles or Odysseus or any other subject 
hitherto recognised as fit for poetry: he will be writing about 
men and women of his own time, and most of all about himself. 

The breach with tradition is complete. Poetry is to lose its 
anonymity, its one fixed metre, its conventional language, its limi- 
tation to the old legends; and the tone is to be one never before 
heard, I believe, in the language of any nation. This modern 
soldier-poet is not a man of warrior-caste, fighting for his lands 
or his overlord: he may be a paid professional, a mercenary 
perhaps, like Archilochus, fighting for wages, cutting his way 
through the world: 


In the spear is my loaf of bread, and in the spear my 
vintage-wine, and on my spear I lean to drink it. 


His livelihood is in his arms, and they are up for sale: for 
“everyone ’, he says, ‘loves a professional soldier—while the war 
lasts ’. 

In such a man it is natural that respect for his officers, or 
even for himself, should not be always uppermost. It is easy to 
imagine with what emotions a poet brought up in Homer’s tradi- 
tion would listen to the following: 

Some savage will be giving himself airs about my shield, which 
I left, because I had.to, beside a hedge, for no fault of its own. 
The devil take that shield; I can soon get another just as good. 


So nowadays we may drop our shield and run; and people turn 
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abairt it. “Phevld order is seared re doomed, if we can write 
what we like about our generals: a the world continual 
_J hate the lanky officer, stiff-standing, legs apart, who had voiced the spirit ¢ reece on the edge | 


Whose cut of hair and whisker is his principal renown; Ages: but from the a ' the sixth century onwa 3 
i I prefer the little fellow with his bigness in his heart, ture was destined to take ‘entirely different roads, and ‘to pee 
And let his legs be bandy, if they never let him down. a series of models which the world =v been copying and Lede 
Among the subjects of Archilochus’s poetry, posterity remem- ever since. — Ses 
j bered longest a tale of frustrated love. The poet was rejected by ae ay 
ae one Neobule, daughter of Lycambes. It seems that Archilochus ; ; ~5 eee 
Be - _ had been an accepted suitor, and we do not know why he was The Spartan Poet Algae 
> later shown the door by an irate or merely unreliable father. The dawn of Greek history shows us one other sort of 
ey Certainly there was no wedding; and Archilochus filled his verse poetry, a very different sort which is neither so detached from 
ee with venom, attacking daughter and father in vulnerable places, the past nor so unproductive for the future. We possess long © 
se the good name of the one and the good faith of the other. We passages of the Spartan poet Alcman, from the middle of the 
2 are told that both were driven to untimely and dishonourable seventh century B.c., when Sparta was still the gayest and most 
oe are graves. Not much of this, the first personal love-story in European cultured community in Old Greece. Here we- find something — 
i, literature, survives today: and we can only regret that we have quite unlike Archilochus. ‘Alcman is a professional poet, whose 
y no more than the beginning of this poem, addressed to the girl’s | most important function was to compose songs to be sung and 
Sa father: danced by choirs of girls, as part of the ritual of divine worship. 
4 use te A ae The roots of this lie deep in the past: what is new is the appar-— 
o Saks ea eies pee be, Bae ently sudden development from dismal ritual mumblings into 
K That held your head together? Now the town gracious and lively poetry. We do not know whether anything — 
Pir: Can laugh itself to fits. of this kind was ever orally preserved: it seems to me certain 
.. .. that the use of writing was essential to Alcman’s type of poetry; 
ix erate and, if so, he was probably among the first in the field—for the. 
a Vivid Adventure Story } earliest scraps of Greek writing known to us are to be dated less ; 
a: Much of Archilochus’s poetry described his adventures in and than fifty years before his birth. 
aa about the island of Thasos in the north Aegean Sea. He told how We can quickly dispose of the question whether any op eee 
=" - he left his native island, Paros, in poverty and despair— elements are to be found in him. The music which accompanied 
e. ' Let me wish the verse came to Greece from Asia Minor, and had already er 
id cm A fond farewell to Paros with its wretched figs and fish fairly long history before Alcman. But the verse itself is purely 
ies —and went to Thasos for a change of enemies. The story of his 24UVE- Alcman has a lively interest in the contemporary world 
E adventures was for many centuries preserved in a stone inscrip- 2t large; he often talks of foreign peoples and places: but there = 
a tion in the island of Paros, and considerable portions of it can pre question of his being * Sapaagen by any foreign literature; 
a be seen there today; or could be, if you and the key to the museum eit? was no contemporary foreign literature, at any rate nothing 
be were ever on the island on the same day. It is a vivid, violent “"0W" peed Greek; and there was no contact with any civiliza~— 
ae ‘story of getting rich quick, or getting killed quicker, at the gold- on of the past except indirectly through Homer and Hesiod, in 
aon": mines in that barbarous quarter: whom everything has long become assimilated and hellenized. 
‘edna Not that Homer and Hesiod had much influence on Alcman: his 


4 as We, the down-and-outs of Hellas, flocked to Thasos language is the old Spartan dialect, with only a few touches of — 
apa” a EXZOOD'S Homeric colour. His subject-matter, when it is not himself and 
_ _There, and on the savage coast opposite, the soldier-poet fought his chorus girls, is usually some local tale of no interest to anyone 
his way against unsociable natives and claim-jumping Greeks but a Spartan—even his gods and goddesses are parochial mumbo- 
i and indeed all comers, with much danger and little profit. On jumbo, hardly recognizable to a Greek from another city. eer 
- this half-obliterated stone at Paros, we can still trace the shadow py 
of a great name, and understand why so many of the Greeks in ae ; 
’ later times put Archilochus second only to Homer. A Cheerful and Friv. cues Writer 
What we find in Archilochus, so far from suggesting any Alcman is a charming and—unlike most Greeks—a chesrfak 
foreign influence, shows the strongest reaction even against his rather frivolous writer; much more interested in the girls who 
~ own people’s traditions, and a particularly violent reaction against sing for him than in the divinity whom he is supposed to be 
Homeric poetry and all it stood for. This new Greek literature celebrating. It could never have occurred to him that in the near 
really is a fresh start, with no apparent history behind it; a sudden future his professional art was to develop out of all recognition. 
explosive thing, to be explained in a context of social and —that Homeric stories and Homeric language would soon take — 
economic change. But I still have to ask what the future was, and the place of his provincial tales and local dialect; that the poets 
_ what light Archilochus and his followers throw on the making of the future would despise the parochial audiences and practise 
of classical Greece. And here there is nothing to say but the _ their art before international gatherings, especially at the Olympic Se 
surprising fact that they throw practically no light at all. The and Delphic and other great festivals; and that the work of 
successors of Archilochus are, principally, Sappho and Alcaeus Alcman would be the remotest ancestor of the choruses of tragedy = 
and Anacreon, all talking about their own lives and times in in the classical theatre, which would owe not only much of their es 
their own native dialects and in their own metres, owing nothing form and content but ‘their very existence to a pos of evolu- 
to the past except a story here and there and a few touches of tion reaching back through ] Pindar to Alcman. — ; ra 
_ colour in their language. But, if they have no past, neither -have - So the outcome is not so negative after all: but the important _ 
they any future. This personal poetry died out of the world about _ thing, historically, is to recognize that there were two revolutions, 
the time when democracy was born into it. Nothing at all like it not one. The new literature, after the end of the Dark Ages, — = 
is ever to be found again in the history of Greek literature. It kindled an intense and brilliant, but not a lasting, light. Part of | oe 
seems odd that nobody in the classical age of Greece should ever it simply disappeared, the rest was transformed out of recogni- — : 
have written poetry about himself and his friends, his own life tion, before the second revolution was under way—and it was =. 
7 and thoughts and emotions; but the fact is so. No Greek poet that’ second fresh start, hardly less sudden and explosive than — <3 
_-—s«aever again seems to be the least bit interested in himself. the first, which laid the foundations of all that is. really pete see 
The literature of the classical period is something new and — istic of classical literature —T hird Prosremains oe 
___ different again, another fresh start, and a much more important 
_ one, for it is this which created such literary forms as tragedy and 
comedy, and which first composed historical, philosophical, 
pedicel, and many other kinds of work in prose. These are — 
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ORSETSHIR for ‘Dumbledore’ 
“ara ae 


for. Insurance 


In Dorset dialect bumble-bees are known as ““Dumbledores.” 
Their drowsy murmuring is an essential part of those 
peaceful summer days of happy contentment we all like 
to remember. 

Peace of mind and a feeling of well-being can easily be 
yours in the more everyday world. Let “Yorkshire 
Insurance” take care of your worries and set your mind at 
rest. This old-established Company, progressing with new 
ideas, provides all types of modern insurance. It will be 
to your advantage to see our local branch manager 
N right away. 


The YORKSHIR 


but YORKSHIRE 


* Most people realise the 
need for Fire Insurance, but 
these days it is essential that 
your insurance is compre- 
hensive and for thefull value. 
The business man must 
consider his loss of earnings 
as well as material damage, 
and the householder the 
furnishing as well as the 
provision of a new home, 


Insurance Company Lid 


Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, yorK, and Becket House, 36-37 Old Jewry, LONDON, E.C.2. Branches and Agencies throughout the world. 


Royal Air Force 
spans 
the world 


Looking Ahead. As progress in the air forges ahead, the world is 
rapidly becoming a smaller place. Even trans-continental distances 
no longer form a natural defence-barrier to help safeguard a nation’s 
security. With new developments in the air have come increased 
tesponsibilities for the men of the Royal Air Force. 


Rewarding Career. Apart from 
flying, a General Duties Officer 
must be able to shoulder the re- 
sponsibilities of administration, 
liaison, training and command. 
The direct commission scheme 
offers young men the choice of a 


permanent career leading to a 
pension, or a twelve-year engage- 
ment with the option of leaving 
after eight. After twelve years’ 
service, Officers take back to 
civilian life a tax-free gratuity 
of £4,000. 


In addition, there’s a five-year 
short service commission, which 
gives the opportunity of gaining a 
Permanent commission. Which- 
ever is chosen, the pay is good. 
For instance, a Flight Lieutenant 
of 25, married, can earn, with full 
allowances, nearly £1,700 a year. 


Interested parents, schoolmasters 
and young men should write to 
Air Ministry, Department LT32a, 
Adastral House, London, WCl 
for full details. 


== 
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Who are the memmebind the 


MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN? 


The man on the left, as our illustration shows, is going 
downhill fast. He is in fact accelerating at 32 feet per 
second per second, on the short way down from the ten- 
metre diving-board. This seems an odd moment for the 
Hackney Dolphins Men’s Highboard Diving Champion 
(for that’s who it is) to be reading the Manchester 
Guardian. He must be very absorbed in the paper in- 
deed. The sharp-eyed observer will notice that he has 
also forgotten to take his trousers off. 


The man in the centre is the right way up because he 
is a Top Person, He has his chin in, his chest out, and is 
keeping a stiff upper lip. If this text were not in the way, 
you would be able to see that he is keeping a straight 
bat, too. He keeps it on a sticky wicket, where he uses it 
to explore every avenue and leave no stone unturned. 
That neatly rolled newspaper under his arm is not the 
Manchester Guardian, which he never reads. You can 
see his point, poor chap. 


The man on the right is by no means a Bottom Person, 
in spite of his position in the illustration. He has eight 
pints of really blue blood in his veins, ancestors who 
sailed steerage with William the Conqueror, and king- 
size death duties to pay. He always reads the Manchester 


Guardian, even if it means looking over the shoulder of 


the Hackney Dolphins Men’s Highboard Diving Cham- 
pion as he rushes water-wards. The lucky man who is 
still unencumbered by death duties, however, could 
probably afford threepence a day and have a copy all to 
himself. It’s a cheap way of avoiding a broken neck. 
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Some 600,000 Men and women are today 
investors in Abbey National. This great vote 
of confidence comes from thoughtful, sen- 


sible people all over the country. They have 


not chosen Abbey National lightly; they 
have chosen rightly. You would have to look 
far to find an investment that combines such 
a high level of security with such a satisfac- 


tory yield. ‘The current return is 34% per = = 
annum with income tax paid by the Society. 


This represents £6.1.9. per cent when income 
tax is payable at the standard rate. 


REGULAR SAVERS! 


Why not enquire about BUILD-UP Shares—the simple, 
profitable Abbey National plan for those who can save 
between £1 and £10 per month? — i. 


ABBEY 
NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


it 


ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 


Member of The Building Societies aebtchiada 
ASSETS £304,000,000 ks = 
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OMEWHERE in the back country of Australia, dust will 


counting. And somewhere in that smother of dust, a raw- 
# eyed, raw-voiced man, hoarse to the point of strangulation, 
3 _._will croak a final number. Behind the raw-eyed man, a boss 
i drover will be sitting easy in his saddle. When he nods his head in 
~ a agreement, another herd of cattle will be ready to roll down the 
_-___ endless miles of dusty inland stock-routes. 
_____ Droving is a hard life. Possibly one of the hardest lived in this 
ss modern world of today. It will always be hard, while there are 
great herds to be travelled over long distances. There are no set 
y hours; no union- — 
: governed rules of 
restrictive practice. 
~ The “cattlé™ come 
first, middling, and 
last. There are no 
half-way measures, 
4 ‘but’ this or ‘ but’ 
that.” You think 
cattle, talk cattle, 
and sleep cattle— 
i: that is, when you do 
~~ sleep, which isn’t 
often. A drover 
3 averages four or five 
ae hours’ sleep each 
night, and most of 
i _ that is uneasy, with 
| one ear eternally 
open for the sound 
of restless hooves. 
Finally, — you eat 
a. cattle. You have beef 
for your breakfast, 
beef for lunch, and 
beef for the last 
meal at night. And 
you love it. If someone offers you mutton, or a rasher of bacon, 
you don’t hesitate to tell him what to do with it. 
. All the men I have travelled cattle with have been of the one 


them tougher. And they’re fine fellows. Hard drinking, yes; hard 
| _ riding, yes. They don’t spare a horse when there is work to be 
done. Neither do they spare themselyes. And in’a brawl, they’re 
deadly. Anything goes—spurs, hobble chains, the lot. Yet as ey 
| are great respecters of women. _ 
) You need to have a more or less primitive streak in your 
BS nature to be able to endure the life. As the slow miles slip by, 
_day after day, you get to feel that you are a part of the 
_ immensity of earth and sky. You forget what it’s like to sleep 
, under a roof or put your feet under a table. When you go away 
} for a holiday or a break, you feel strange; as if you don’t ‘ belong ’. 
oor You want to get back, "and feel the wind in your face, scorching 
a _ though it may be, or feel the sun on your back. And once you’ve 
4 : experienced it, this urge stays with you until the day you die. 
ss Always, you want to see again the enormous spread of country 
= where the mirages dance on the horizon and the dust whirls and 
capers into fantastic whirlie-whirlies. You want to see again the 
bullocks: great lumbering beasts, washing along before you in 
a sea of rippling bodies and tossing horns. 
At times, the boredom borders on the impossible. You ride 
slowly for hours on end, with no one to talk to except your horse. 
' Your mates are strung out round the cattle, which often cover 
a two or three square miles as they graze slowly along. It’s surprising 


be rising in a great smother, as cattle string past for — 


Rounding up a steer which had broken away from the herd: an incident during the droving of 
cattle on one of the stock routes in Australia’s Northern Territory 


type: lean, taciturn, and tough. Nowhere in the world breeds © 


: y “ : ; REGI NALD OTTLEY on an adventure in the yack country of Australia 


what you find to talk to a horse about. Every time he shakes or 
nods his head to shoo the flies away, you are satisfied you’ve had 
an intelligent answer. Other times, when the cattle are touchy, 
you live in a constant state of tension, frightened sometimes even 


to rattle a stirrup iron without calling to the cattle first. The 
sudden scrape of a match against a box can send a mob of 


bullocks into the craziest of stampedes. 
I remember once, travelling down the Barcoo with a mob of 
900 bullocks. There were seven other drovers beside myself, 


including the boss drover, Bill Dawes. The cattle were touchy. 


ey came from what we call ‘ blackfella’ country. That means 
; they were bred in 

country where the 

- aborigines still live 
in their natural state. 
They- have all 
Manner of queer 
customs, many of 
them unpleasant—to 
us, at any rate. The 
one that used to 
send the cattle 
frantic was the abor- 
‘igines’ habit of rub- 
bing rancid animal 
fat, or the fat from 


a dead relative’s 
kidney, all over 
themselves. When 


out hunting, and 
sweating under the 
heat of a fierce sun, 
they gave off a fear- 
some smell—some- 
thing like an abat- 
toir-factory that has 
not been properly 
cleaned. Once cattle 
had smelt it, and bolted from it, you could never trust them again. 
However well you handled them on the track, you always knew 
that the slightest unusual scent or sound would send them gallop- 
ing into the blue. 

We had had a couple of rushes with them here and there. Half a 
dozen of them had been killed one night when the mob stampeded 
and ran into a rare occurrence in that part of the world—a fence. 
The leaders hit the fence first and went down; the remainder 
went over the top of them. It was not pleasant. The carcases 
were trampled flat into the ground; even the bones were 
splintered: 

We had to do some hard riding that night, and put our trust 
in God and the ability of our night horses to see in the dark. 
It’s after you’ve done one of those wild night rides that you 
understand why money can’t buy a boss drover’s selected night 
horses. They are incredible animals that can gallop wildly in 
the darkest of nights. You don’t ride them: you can’t. You just 
sit tight and leave them to it. They will go headlong over the 
roughest country and through scrub, yet they avoid going under 
limbs or boughs where you'll get knocked off, and they will 
always work toward the lead of the stampeding cattle. 

We’d been on the road with them for about six weeks. We 
still had another month or so to go. They were jogging along 
fairly quietly, spreading out well during the day and feeding. 
But we’d never trusted them. It was December—Christmas week, 
in fact—and hotter than chips frying in oil. We were hoping to 


get to Tippaburra in time to have a spree on Christmas Eve. It’s 


* 


gorgeous East may be visited and 
enjoyed amid modern comforts. 
Travel in India is easy, 
efficient and cool, for air- 
conditioned airliners, rail- 


x ways and hotels are at your 
e aE service. Come and see this 
ah ‘ = 
7 newest ancient land. 
“a | 
Brihadesvara Temple, Tanjore. 
ee > meseee! brochures es GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
San suggest itineraries avail- 
> , able on request, or from TOU RIST OFFICE 
Fas, a a "28 Cockspur St.. London. SWI. TRA 1718 
| a = 
a 
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To those who buy 
CLASSICAL RECORDS 


For a subscription of only 3/- a year you can 


enjoy regularly the first monthly newspaper 
devoted to classical records, containing news 
and pictures of classical artists and giving 
full details ofall the newclassical records on 
H.MLY., Capitol, Columbia and Parlophone. 


“RECORD TIMES” 


FILL IN THIS COUPON NOW! 
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To: “RECORD TIMES”, 8-11 Great Castle Street, London, W.1. 


Please send me for the next 12 ae the regular issue of the 
“Record Times”’. I enclose P.O. 3/- 


NAME 


gual 


ADDRESS 


WELCOMES YOu 


Today the splendours of the - 


mre” 
ee Ss ss 
> "To be crossed and made payable to E.M.I. Records, Ltd. : ul 4 
> * : = 
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MORE TRAVEL AND HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS ON PAGES 117, 120, eects 124, 126, 12 


- ~ . 


TODAY'S LOWEST - 
TRANSATLANTIC. AIR FARES 


LONDON AND GLASGOW 
TO THE U.S.A. 


(via REYKJAVIK) 


FROM LONDON: £140.1.0. Return 
FROM GLASGOW: £128.5.0. Return 


INCLUDING MEALS 


TOP TOURIST STANDARD SERVICE — 
| AND STILL ~ 
£22 less than ANY Economy — <> 
Chess Fares. io 


IMMEDIATE SPACE AVAILABLE 


i. 3, 
s : 3 


Consult your personal Travel Agent — 


London Office: 45 SOUTH AUDLEY ST Wi Telephone: Gro om 
oiy 3166 | 


‘Glasgow Office: 62 BUCHANAN ST G1 Telephone: 


9, 130, 133, 135) et 
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= Ss os Some 


me aes ‘holdin y 
ie night, and push « on next — As aay the cattle 
rst, and we weren’t worried about Christmas dinner, But 


had a- shies ek wanted to make the best of Christmas J 


i 


The Etowdine Dingo ee 
We were just easing the bullocks up oni their night camp, 

ee _ and waiting for the last two night herders to finish their breakfast, 
2 when a dingo howled suddenly, somewhere out in the half-light. 
It was enough to bring every bullock on to his feet in one 


_ lightning: scramble. For a long minute we all called softly and 


tried to calm them, but we were wasting-our time. The dingo 
howled again, then whimpered, with short coughing barks, enough 
to make anyone’s hair bristle down his neck. That settled every- 
_ thing. The bullocks bellowed as one, and surged away in a great 
sea of cattle, every last 900 head of them. And away we went, 
_ too. For a long time it was just a matter of flog your horse and 


with the fastest horses in the lead—and tried to drive the cattle 
round in a circle, to force them into a great, cartwheeling ring. 
The sun came up, and we were able to see a little better just 


I was riding with a loose rein and screaming my head off, with 
Joe Murphy about thirty yards ahead of me. He was the only 
man I could see. The rest were either in front or behind. When 
a stampede’s on, with the countless hooves churning up a thick 
pall of dust, you haven’t time to worry about anyone else. You 
just sit your behind down in the saddle and hope for the best. 
} Gradually, it seemed to me the cattle were swinging. I looked 
' up in time to see Joe’s horse stumble; then a river of bullocks 
swerved out from the side of the herd just in front of me, and 
behind Joe. Then they swung in again, and Joe was trapped. He 
had cattle all round him. How his horse kept his feet in that 
medley of great horned beasts, I don’t know. But there are times 
when horses seem capable of the impossible. ; 

There was no way out for Joe. A stampede has to take its 
time. Whoever was ahead of me flogged me on. Whoever was 
behind did the same. I felt sick inside as I watched Joe fight- 
ing, with all he knew, to keep his horse on its feet. And the 
horse responded. I could see his flaring nostrils and. straining 
eyes just above the crackling horns and rolling backs. The great 
-bullocks dwarfed him. Several times he stumbled, but Joe’s iron 
hand kept him up. Then I heard Joe swear horribly. A bullock’s 

_ horn had ripped into his leg, tearing the flesh and smashing a 


Tye 8 gn le ey en eee 
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_ hope to stay alive. Then, gradually, we all got to one side—those’ 


_ what was happening. But the dust still made it difficult. I know © 


Ss beireen us, Slowly, the bullocks began bs ease. ahi mad gallop- 


ing. Those near me were slobbering | as they gulped for breath. 
The madness in their staring eyes changed to a white-balled 
rolling. They still stayed packed tight, hemming Joe in. And he 
was nearly beaten. I could tell that from where I was. He was 
slumped forward over his horse’s withers, but he still had the 
reins. I couldn’t see his face for the dust. At that time, too, I 
didn’t know his leg was broken; I thought he was just knocked 
up from the strain, 

Eventually the cattle came round. They bawled into a wide 
milling circle, and we eased them down to a trot, then a spas- 
modic, shuffling walk. I cut in towards Joe as quickly as I could. 
At times like that, it’s hard to keep your head. I felt I wanted 
to shoot every damned bullock in the mob. You have to take it as 
it comes. It was a good ten minutes before I could get in alongside 
Joe, and get my arm round his waist. Then it took another good 
ten minutes or so before we could work our way to the outside of 
the herd again. We just made it in time. Joe passed out as soon 
as we were in the clear. 

From there on, we did the best we could, as fast as we could.. 
Bill left the steadying cattle and came round to give me a-hand 
to straighten Joe’s leg. He sent another of our team to ride to the 
nearest homestead, and ring Tippaburra hospital for an 
ambulance. 

We put Joe’s saddle under his head for a pillow, and made 
him as comfortable as we could. We were too far away from 
camp to be able to make him any tea—the bushman’s panacea 
for all illk—but I gave him a drink from my horse’s neck 
waterbag, and he was right. I cut off his boot to stop the foot 
swelling. I remember he went crook on me: he said they were 
new, and I’d darn well have to buy him a new pair. I gave him 
a cigarette instead. He was only kidding about the boots, of 
course. He was grateful to be alive. We had to leave him there, 
on the ground. It would take an hour or two, maybe more, for 
an ambulance to get there. The ‘cattle had to move on. It takes 
a lot of handling to steady them, once they’ve stampeded like that. 
Bill left a man to keep an eye on Joe. When I looked back 
through the dust of the moving herd, the man was fanning Joe 
with his hat to shoo the flies away. 


e 


Sure of His Christmas Dinner 
Well, there it is. Except for one thing: I’ll never forget Joe’s 
face when the ambulance pulled up to where we were stringing 


the cattle along, and we all rode across to say ‘So long’ to 


him. He was scared; scared of what the starched, white nurses 
would do to him when he got in. But when Bill told him that the 
housekeeper at the hospital was one of the finest cooks in the 


bone. But Joe hung on: he had to. His leg was broken below north-west, Joe’s dusty face cracked in a grin from ear to ear. 
the knee, and he kept his seat by knee grip and balance. He lay back, content. At least he was sure of a good Christmas 
To me, watching Joe being carried along in that great press dinner. As for the rest of us, we rode back to the cattle. We'd lost 
of cattle, the time seemed endless. I kept as close to him as I too much time. We had to by-pass Tippaburra and miss out on 
could, but the cattle were like a solid wall of grinding flesh that Christmas Eve spree. Some fellows have all the luck! 
. eae —Home Service 
4 Letters to the Edit 
a etters to tne 1vor 
. The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles printed in 
; THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 
if Be : 
--' The Reith Lecture involye arbitrary changes to the known laws of physics, and 
s Sir,—I must apologize to Dr. Gold and any other listeners who contemporary astronomers, almost without exception, prefer to 


have been puzzled because of an arithmetical error which crept 
into my fifth Reith Lecture. The sentences referring to the 
immediate past history of the Hydra cluster of galaxies should 
read: ‘For example a minute ago we were two million miles 


billion years closer ’. 
a Many correspondents have raised the question of the validity 
_ of the interpretation of the red shift as representing a doppler 
- displacement and hence expansion of the universe. At the present 
time no other Serge has been proposed which does not 


closer to this cluster than we are now. A’ year ago we were over a 


accept the interpretation which I have assumed. Indeed, the recent 


work in radio astronomy in which the ‘ red shift’ of the Cygnus 


galaxies has been measured in the Hydrogen line emission at a 
wavelength of 21 cm. still further increases the difficulty of finding 
an alternative explanation. Some of the statements made by Mr. 
Walsh cannot be accepted, and it would be interesting to learn 
on what authority he states that the spectral displacements of the 
distant galaxies are not proportional to their distances. This is 
contrary to the measurements which show an almost linear 
relationship out to the most distant clusters yet studied. M.31 does 


“not aes this shift because it is 
situation which I had hoped would b 
lecture (THE LISTENER, page 760} 
Macclesfield 


quite the toc Pas my fst 
its,-ete. fs 
“ALC. B. Loven. 


_ > 


The Philosophy of Samuel Mesader 


and good man Samuel Alexander recalls many memories of him 
from the days I used to teach in the Manchester Theological 
Colleges. It will, I think, serve as helpful addition to the story of 
his “philosophy ’ if I recall a little of the man. For his 
‘ philosophy ’, with one expression, was inadequate to the whole 


of Spinoza. , 
He used to hold in his Withington home a weekly evening 
informal club for his friends. I recall vividly two memories. A 
Manchester friend, troubled about his slow bicycling in the 
busy main road of Withington said to him: 
- more careful now you are getting on in retirement. They'll knock 
you one day’. ‘ Well, I hope they'll make a job of it’. 
One evening, after a lecture on “The Philosophy of Religion ’ 


Alexander’s study to talk about the main issues of ‘ religion’, 
* science’, and ‘ philosophy ’. One present raised the issue of the 


especially, the possibility of the survival of a human spirit after 
death. ‘Do you believe such survival to be possible?’ he was 
asked. He looked long at our little group, and at one in particular 
who had asked the question. He replied: ‘ Well, if it were so, I 
would have to re-think my system from top to bottom ’. 

Will not we all—churchmen, philosophers, and others—have 
‘to re-think all our ‘systems’ and ‘ dogmas’ in the light of new 
and coming scientific advances ?—Yours, etc., 


Blandford Forum C. J. WRIGHT 


Sir,—Listening to Professor Emmet’s interesting talk (printed 
in THE LISTENER of January 8) I was reminded of a question I 
have often wished to ask: why Professor Alexander, in Space, 
Time and Deity, passes direct from human consciousnéss, or 
self-consciousness, to Deity, as if that were necessarily the next 
or final step. In the course of evolution from inorganic matter 
upwards, there have already been several stages, none predictable 
from what had gone before, and this suggests that there may be 
ahead various phases of ‘ super-consciousness ’ 
‘mind’ in its present stage. Such a phase might be one, for 
; example, in which the term ‘ infinity’ was more than a mathe- 
matical concept or the feelings aroused by great music would 
- correspond to some ‘ reality »—Yours, etc. AS 

Guildford ; J. Y. BELL 
_Dr. Marx and Dr. Zhivago 

Sir,—In a talk printed in THE LISTENER of January 8, Mr. 


anti-Marxist. He goes even further and claims that the author - 
of Dr. Zhivago is ‘in many ways a Marxist author’. I cannot 
o help suspecting that a passage that appeared on page 235 of the 
oes book must have escaped his attention. In that passage a casual 
acquaintance of Dr. Zhivago said that Marxism was ‘a positive 
science’ and ‘a doctrine of reality’, Pasternak’s hero replied: 


to argue about that with a man one hardly knows, but all the - 
same, I don’t know of any teaching more self-centred exe 
further from the facts than Marxism. 


The repudiation of Marxism by Pasternak through these words 
of his mouthpiece could hardly have been more emphatic. And 
the first part of the second sentence clearly implies that the author, 
though fully aware of the risk attached to criticizing Marxism 
in Soviet Russia, feels so strongly about it that he is prepared 
to take that risk—Yours, etc., tet Jee, 

London, E.C.4 - Paur EINZIG 
‘Sir,—Mr. Alasdair MacIntyre puts up an ingenious case for 
seeing Dr. Zhivago as a study in alienation. Certainly the book 

has all the elements of such a study; and in reading it I myself 


Sir,—The talk in THE LISTENER of January 8 on that great 


‘man: one whom I regard as a rabbinical seer in the noble line 


*You’ll have to be © 


_by the late Dawes Hicks at the university, we were gathered in 


_ explorations and findings of the Psychical Research Society, and, 


unimaginable to 


Alasdair MacIntyre most vehemently denies that Pasternak is — 


Marxism a science? Well, it is taking a risk, to say the least, 


‘stood that the play of the pieces is not only on the t 


Biiea to Pion fot a while 
Mr. MacIntyre. But Mr, Pas 
_ trying in his novel to work 
of control; in structure : 
out arbitrary and disorde 
tensions and conflicts insi nst 
out a large number of contra iaory theses aoe the books Bs 
But the ambiguities and contradictions are not those frui | 
ones that, artistically resolved, enable a writer to take ina great 
arc of struggle and development, They simply represent a writer 
pulled i in several directions at once without being able to dominate — io 
the situation. Possibly the viewpoint attributed by Mr. MacIntyre Rae 
to Mr. Pasternak was in some ways his deepest one; but he failed _ 
to define it stably and thus laid his book open to the misunder- _ i 
standings of almost all the reviewers and critics with their. eager - 
preconceptions as to his aim. —Yours, CIC.s be ot, te 
Castle een re ne Jack: Linpsay Rie: 
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Looking to the Futana Sg 5 

Saad Samuel’s distinction between Goethe’s “humane? Tar: 
‘and Spengler’s ‘ barbaric ’ philosophy does not require the — 
‘definite correction’ your correspondent Mr. D. P. Coulton _ 
makes. In regard to the passage from Goethe that Spengler quotes 
as a statement of Goethe’s and his own philosophy, one has ‘to 
ask: does it truly represent either the one or the other? 

There are of course many elements in Goethe’s ‘humane’ 
“philosophy that Spengler disregarded. But even if one restricts 
one’s consideration to his philosophy of change, of ‘ becoming ’, 
Goethe there too made important qualifications. In one of his 
central poems, ‘ Eins und alles’, he expresses himself as in the 
Spengler quotation: Ne 


Und umziin eas Geschaffne, a he - 
A Damit sichs nicht zum Starren ere Say! 


Wirkt ewiges, lebendiges Tun. 


~ 


Denn alles muss in Nichts Saiaioe Z : and 
Wenn es im Sein beharren will, — ipa f 
But he coupled this poem with another, ‘ Vermachtnis ’, in which 
he expresses a contrary and complementary view: Smee 
Kein Wesen kann zu nichts zerfallen! — 
Das Ewge regt sich fort in allen, 
Am Sein erhalte dich beglickt! 


The verse is so condensed that it cannot be translated, but here 
is a rough indication of the meaning: ‘ Eternal living activity 
works in order to re-create what has been created; so that it does © 
not arm itself in rigidity . . . for everything must fall into 
nothingness if it seeks to remain -in- changeless Being. - “No.7 
creature can fall into nothingness! The Eternal is ever stirring Ft Pea 
all things, rejoice to preserve yourself in the state of Being’. 

And as for Spengler, I have always thought that when he says, 
in respect to the Goethe quotation, “ This sentence comprises my 
entire philosophy ’, he is either unconsciously or deliberately trying 
to hoodwink us. Goethe at any rate would have repudiated both 
the speculative dogmatism and the ferocity of - ‘Spengler’ Ss 

‘ faustian ’ philosophy. —Yours, Etc. vig 

Birmingham, 16 : 


Roy PASCAL oe 
Chess Bi euiona at Play 

Sir,—The Chinese Emperor Yu (2356 B. c) may have taught 
his son a variation of chess, but there-is no evidence that he 
invented the necessary chequered: board. In any case, the play of 
the pieces is as easily attributable to the Persians, the name being 
derived from ‘ shah’ and meaning the ‘ game of the kings be 

So we are back to the genesis of the board. It must be under- 


inseparably with it. The internal evidence is that th 
with a page of squared paper, is the potential pattern of 
process in terms of a ground basic. Kihei bios in one. For 
genesis, therefore, we have t : Ic 

- matics completely’ symbolic a 
the numerical notation of om The Persian pavers , 
_in nine classes.—Yours, ete! me 
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travel in a BIG way | 


The glass-enclosed promenade deck is an ideal 
setting for afternoon tea. Here, perfectly sheltered, 
yet within sight and sound of the sea, you will be 
served with delicious sandwiches and cakes. A 
game of table tennis is in progress further along 
the deck . . . table tennis while making full speed 
across the Atlantic! What a memorable experience 
the whole voyage is . . . what a welcome and 
invaluable breathing space if you are on business 
—and secretarial services are available if you 
need them. No matter whether you are travelling 
First, Cabin or Tourist Class, this is travel in 

a big way. 


ATLANTIC HOLIDAYS 


With the £100 Dollar Allowance, holidays in the 

United States and Canada are an exciting 

possibility. Ocean fares and all inland transpor- 
tation in North America can be paid in sterling 
leaving the dollar allowance intact. 


Most Gunarders are fitted with Anti-Roll Stabilisers 


pS 


Carefree comfort all the way to USA and Canada 


For choice of ship and sailing date apply CUNARD LINE, Cunard Building, Liverpool 3 
(Liverpool CENtral:9201); 15 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 (WHItehall 7890); 


88 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 (AV Enue 3010); or consult your local travel agent— 
no one can serve you better. 


Come aboard! 


for 
CONNOISSEUR 
o 
REDUCED Cruises 
FARES... 


by “METEOR” 


4 SPRING CRUISES 


in March and April to the Atlantic 
Isles, North Africa, Mediterranean 
and Aegean. Fares from £98. 


8 sumMER CRUISES 


but not 
reduced 
fare! 


One third reduction in First Class return fares for ‘ Quiet Season ’ sailings to 


_—— a 


a ill 


and from South Africa. 


Travel in March, April or May and your First Class return 
fares by Mailship to Cape Town can cost as little as £216, pro- 
vided you return between July and November. The 33% ‘Quiet 
Season’ reduction applies equally to fares by the luxurious 
new ‘Pendennis Castle’, which sails from Southampton on her 
third voyage to the Cape on 28rd April. 

‘Quick Trips’ — 4 to 6 weeks. 

If you leave Southampton on June 4th or November 19th, you 


can stay up to 15 days in South Africa, and save over £100 on 
the ocean fares. 


the going’s good by 
ONION -CASTLE 


May to August embracing Norwegian 
Fjords, North Cape (for Midnight 
Sun), Spitzbergen and Pack Ice, 
Northern Capitals including 
Leningrad (for Moscow) and Gdynia 
for Warsaw. Fares from £85. 


LATE SUMMER CRUISES 


September and October to 
Mediterranean and Greek Isles. 
Fares from £120. 


Apply your Travel Agent or 


BERGEN LINE 


21-24 Cockspur Street, London, SW1 


From Southampton every Thursday at 4 p.m. for Cape Town. 
From London about twice a month for the Round Africa voyage. 
Chief Passenger Office, Rotherwick House, 19-21 Old Bond 
Street, London, W.1. HYDe Park 8400 or Travel Agents. 
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NEWS DIARY 


January 7-13 


Wednesday, January 7 


Britain formally recognizes the new Govern- 
ment in Cuba 


The Russians say that their new rocket is 
now in orbit round the sun 


Thursday, January 8 


General de Gaulle is installed as first 
President of the Fifth French Republic 
at a ceremony in Paris. M. Michel Debré 
is appointed Prime Minister 


The Government’s Bill on national insur- 
ance and pensions published 


President Eisenhower appeals for an end 
to demonstrations against Mr. Mikoyan, 
the Soviet Deputy Prime Minister, during 
the rest of his American tour 


A claim for shorter working hours is made 
by 700,000 miners to National Coal 
Board 


Friday, January 9 


It is announced in Cairo that a basis has 
been reached for a resumption of negotia- 
tions on Anglo-Egyptian financial differ- 
ences 

President Eisenhower delivers his annual 
State of the Union message to Congress 


London Transport appeals for an end to 
sit-down strikes on the underground rail- 
ways 


Blizzards sweep Scotland and northern 
England 


Saturday, January 10 


Russia sends new Notes to Western Powers 
proposing a peace conference on 
Germany to be attended by thirty-one 
powers within the next two months 


Many sports events cancelled owing to the 
severe weather 


Sunday, January 11 


Sir Dennis Rickett, leader of British dele- 
gation for financial talks with Egypt, 
arrives in Cairo 

The worst weather of the winter hits the 
north of England; many roads are 
blocked by snow 


Monday, January 12 
Anglo-Egyptian financial talks begin 


An American firm is given a contract to 
build a space-capsule designed to put a 
man into orbit round the earth 


It is announced in Cyprus that British 
troops have been using new tactics in 
their search for terrorists 


Tuesday, January 13 


Belgian Government announces plans aimed 
eventually to give the Belgian Congo self- 
government 


Britain’s trade deficit lowest for eight years 


Governor of Cyprus makes a statement 
about the future in Cyprus 


THE LISTENER 


| The scene in the Elysée Palace, Paris, 
on January 8 as General de Gaulle was 
installed as the first President of the 
: Fifth French Republics he is seen 
i receiving the gold collar of the Legion 
i of Honour from General Catroux. On 
the right, with his back 'to the camera, 
is ex-President Coty. Left: M. Michel 
Debré, formerly Minister of - Justice, 
who is the new Prime Minister 


ee ce eee EY 


A 12,000-lb. unexploded bomb found recently in the Sorpe Reservoir 

in Western Germany was de-fused on January 6 by Flight-Lieutenant 

J: Waters and.Herr W. Mitzky who are seen here with=the bomb after 

the ‘operation. The bomb was ‘believed to have been dropped during the 
raid by the R:A.F, on the Moehne Dam in 1943. _* - 


JANUARY. 15° 1939 


Removing the last support during the | 
railway station, London, last weekend. 
of the station, badly damaged in the v 


A 
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Mr. Anastas Mikoyan, the Soviet Deputy Prime Minister 

(left) who is on a fortnight’s visit to the United States, 

photographed during a meeting with Mr. John Foster 

Dulles, the American Secretary of State, in Washington 
3 last week 


Castro, leader of the 
svolution in Cuba, talk- 
e of his followers last 
January 8 he entered 
the head of his forces. 
sials of ex-President 
vernment are reported 
1 executed by the rebels 


The ruins of the church in the village of Rivadelago in western 

Spain -after the floodwaters had subsided. The village received the 

full impact of a ‘wall’ of water after the dam on the lake above 

it burst on January 9. Survivors said that the force of the water 

The English Electric Lightning fighter which, it was announced picked up houses in the village ‘like matchboxes’ and dropped 

last week, had reached a speed of 1,280 miles an hour—twice the them in ruins several hundred yards away. More than 130 inhabi- 
speed of sound—during recent test flights tants are missing 


Rioters in Leopoldville, capital of the Belgian Congo, converging on the European 
Mg area of the town during recent disturbances when about thirty Africans were killed and ‘The Cellist’, a sculpture by Siegfried Charoux 

ie roof of Cannon Street twenty-eight Europeans injured. At a specially convened meeting of the Belgian which has been given to the London County 
ir and modernization Chamber on January 8, it was agreed to send a parliamentary inquiry commission to Council by an anonymous donor and now stands 
ing on for nine months the Congo to investigate (see also page 92) outside the Festival Hall on the South Bank 
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your 


LEWIS LEROY says: 


‘ My Family and I have lived and 
toured abroad for over 33 years. 
You can benefit by our long ex- 
perience’. 


SEND NOW for our 1959 Brochure 
and learn how to save up to 50% on 
the cost of your holiday. 


RECOMMENDATION IS' THE 
BEST ADVERTISEMENT. 75% 
OF OUR CLIENTS COME TO US 
THROUGH RECOMMENDATION. 


Just a few of over 100 exciting Tours and 


Holidays in all the countries of Europe. 

gns. 
LAKE ,LUCERNE air/coach ©... .° /29 
SEVEN COUNTRIES boat/coach'. . 28 
SWITZERLAND PARIS air/coach. . 25 


ART CITIES OF ITALY boat/coach. 39 


SURVEY OF EUROPE boat/coach 130 
FIVE COUNTRIES & PARIS 

SE CONCIERGE ewe 8g CoP Rey Me et oe 
CAPRI & SICILY air/coach Te. 66 
GRAND TOUR OF NORWAY 

DRUEE GL. AR Lin! =< Oe elves o., Ye ty te 
marin DL YROL boat/coach’. = .. +. »29 
BELGIAN COAST boat/coach.. . 15 
YUGOSLAVIA boat/coach .... 441 
GRAND TOUR OF SPAIN & 

PORTUGAL : 57 


GRAND TOUR OF SWITZERLAND |. 37 


FRENCH RIVIERA air/coach 48 
SAN SEBASTIAN air/coach .'. . . 29 
SCANDINAVIA air/coach. . . . . 42 
RHINELAND boat/coach. . . . . 23 
CAPITALS OF EURCPE boat/coach. 60 
COSTA BRAVA, MADRID, PARIS . 45 
ITALIAN LAKES air/coach . 39 


GRAND TOUR OF ITALY air/coach 66 
INNSBRUCK & SALZBURG 
boat/coach eee ar 36 


All fully inclusive ye London back te London 


Escorted ye No night travel 


Send Coupon or 
Postcard now 
for FREE 


MAGNIFICENT 
MAGAZINE- 
BROCHURE 


COLOUR MAP 
OF EUROPE 


i Mr. Lewis T. Leroy, Leroy Tours, Dudley 
House, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 
Tel.: Tun. Wells 1544 


Please send me Free and without any obligation 
1 Illus. Colour Magazine. 

I FREE) teins 
i 2 Colour Map of Europe 
NAME..... Rees eomestencteneon 


(Capitals Se Sega 
PAM ERTL dF GohabuiS vasvearsévasensnesndorsacce 
| (Capitals please) 


Uusealed Envelope 2d. Sealed 3d, Postcard 23d. 
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MORE TRAVEL AND HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS ON PAGES 
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“THE-LISTEMER 


MOTORWAYS LUXURY 
MOTOR PULLMANS 
14-32 Days 75-210 Gns. 
EUROPEAN MOTOR- 
WAYS FIRST CLASS 
MOTOR COACHES 
15-25 Days 72-129 Gns. 
Write for 1959 


HOLIDAYS AT PRICES 
YOU CAN AFFORD! 


Belgian Coast 8 days £9.17.0 
France (Paris) 5 days £11.14.0 
Holland days £15,.10.6 
Channel Islands 8 days £15.12.0 
Rhineland days £16.15.6 
Austria* 8 days £17. 3.6 
Switzerland* 8 days £18.14.0 
Spain* 8 days £18.18.0 
Brittan 0 days £19. 9.0 


Italian ‘Riviera* 
Italian Lakes 


See EURCGPE 
CH , 
geen OF 


brochures NOW t 


vith MOTORWAYS 


...a holiday to delight you for ever... 
a holiday of leisured luxury with 
MOTORWAYS the pioneers of 


Continental pullman tours. 


Tours to all parts of Western Europe, 
Gibraltar, Morocco, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia and Poland and 
the Soviet Union. 


MOTORWAYS 


Dept. V, 85,-Knightsbridge, London, 
o: S.W.1.Tel: SLOane0422,0737 0rAgents 


TALY 


has EVERYTHING 
including SUN, SAND & SEA 


14-day 


HOLIDAYS 


from 


24 ens. 


Departures every Saturday 
on the ‘Adriatic Express’ 


For Free brochure write to 


>. TRAVEL ITALY 


\v LIMITED 
Dept. $5, 47 Beauchamp Place 
London, S.W.3 


Telephone: 
KNightsbridge 4244 


HOUSE PARTY HOLIDAYS 
Including a wonderful entertainment programme 
MONTREUX 8 days £21.10.0 

GRAND MOTOR COACH TOURS 
Ostend, Brussels, Paris 8 days 214 gns. 
Austria 10 days 24 gns. 
Five Capitals 8 days 27 gns. 
Six Countries 12 days 293 gns. 
Italy 15 days 383 gns. 
GRAND ESCORTED TOURS 
Grand Tour of Austria 15 days 45 gns. 
Grand Tour of Dalmatia 15 days 473 gns. 


Yugoslavia* 10 days £24. 8.0| Grand Tour of Italy 15 days 57 gns. 
Spain* 5 days £25. 4.0| Grand Tour of Yugoslavia 17 days 57 gns. 
Italian Adriatic* 15 days £25. Grand_Tour of Aone 17 days 613 gns. 
French Riviera* 15 days £25.16.0 | Grand ‘Tour of Sicil 17 days 672 gns. 
Switzerland* 5 days £25.17.0 SWANWING AIR HOLIDAYS 
Norway 15 days £31.12.6 | Adriatic Coast i 


6 days £45.16.6 


*2nd class couchettes and/or sleepers available at 14/-, 18/6, 21/- or 25/- 
Apply for free copy of our 208 page illus. booklet. Over 3,500 Holidays in 32 Countriess_ 


SWANS TOURS 


260 (B2) ee COURT ROAD (Oxford: Street end), LONDON, W.1. 


‘el.: MUSeum 8070 (12 lines) and Local Age 


nts. 


Members Association of British Travel Agents. 


114, 117, 123, 124, 126, 12999130, 1335: 135,a389;5 
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brochures 
RPaR Rete reece ee) 


are available from our travel 
and holiday advertisers, who 
will gladly send them to you. 
Save time and postage by 
sending a postcard (postage 
24d.), noting the offers that 
interest you, to: 
‘The Listener’ 

(Travel Service), 
35 Marylebone 

High Street, 

London, W.1. 


The Food of 


France 
WAVERLEY ROOT 


A superb guide for the traveller, discus- 
sing region by region the endless variety 
of dishes that have made France a para- 
dise of good eating. Digressing delight- 
fully into regional history and customs 
it is a book that will add immeasurably 
to the pleasure of travelling in France. 
Two appendices give recommended 
restaurants in the provinces and Paris. 
“A mine of information.”’— 

CYRIL CONNOLLY. Sunday Times. 

544 pp. 32 pp. illus. 10 maps 63/- net 


Coming Feb. 19 
GORDON COOPER 


The Seaside Resorts of 
Europe 
An entirely new work giving an unbias- 
ed, authoritative and factual account of 
the seaside resorts of Europe including ° 
many delightful places unknown to 
holiday-makers who rely upon the 
brochures issued by tourist agencies. 
The countries covered are Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Holland, 
Italy, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
Jugoslavia, and in lesser detail, Cyprus, 
Gibraltar, Greece, and Malta. 
288 pp. Demy 8vo. 24 illus, 15/- net 


CASSELL 


Take up TFs 
WATER COLOUR 


Six famous Artists teach you by post. A Pupil 


' writes: “had seven pictures accepted by the 


local Art Club. To reach this standard is & 
credit to your course, considering I have never 
tried anything original before.’” Pupils of all 
ages find the course sheer joy, easy, inexpen- 
sive. Free illustrated booklet describes postal 
Courses for Beginners and Advanced Students 


“in every branch of Art, for winter ideal. 


Percy V.Bradshaw, THE PRESS ARTS SCHOOL 
(Dept. T.L.56), Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, 


138, 


1¢ nation these enor 


ae BCheinnse fishige woke RET ate in his and 
similar works the foreigners, however bizarre in 


had the ugh number of legs. 


_ temptation to tamper leath he truth, ech was — asiied fons travel-books was not a eeeane 


see all what they had gone to find and which, 


2 the ‘most. skilful fabrication. eats 


eS -Turn a child loose in a strange garden and — 


x able. Only when the place is familiar may it—if 


_ it is that sort of child—seek to impress or puzzle — _agony, describe dramatic incidents which never — 


a or alarm the other inmates of the nursery with © 
accounts of fictitious adventures beyond the yew — 

hedges, of stoats or grass-snakes or Martians — 
= ~ encotintered i in the shrubbery. 


lesson but a raree-show, not weights and measures 


“unadorned, -had— ‘then all the novelty, all the — and prevailing winds but freaks and monsters 
alitic of 1 onder and surprise, to be found in and catastrophes of -improbable completeness : 
not the truth but fiction dressed as truth. 
_~ As time went on the market for moonshine 
= it will: describe the garden as faithfully asl iti ise esnicactai: and in the end virtually disappeared. 


Travellers could still exaggerate, pile on the 


happened; but they could not without grave risk 
of exposure indulge in large-scale invention. By 
the end of the nineteenth century a general 


accuracy had been restored as the travel-writer’s 


qathe tendency for travellers to. embellish thelial _ guiding principle; though the supply of terra 
"experiences, or to invent imaginary ones, was a incognita was running out, large parts of the 


- natural growth. “When we were boys’, says old 
_ Gonzago in The Tempest, 


‘Dewlapped like bulls, whose throats had hanging 
“ at them 
EB - Wallets of flesh? or that there were such men 
BS Whose heads stood in their breasts? which now 
a “we find - 
; Each putter-out of one for five will bring us 

~ Good warrant of’. 


- There was a sions for marvels, and it was 
easy to supply. People were credulous, There ~ 


. “were no means of checking an impostor’s — 


credentials,” ‘of proving that he had not been to _ 

the places he claimed to have visited or seen the | 
sights he claimed to have seen. Moreover the 

taller (within reason) his stories the more accept- 
4 able they were to his hearers or readers, who 
_ actively wanted to be told that the remoter parts 
of the world were a kind of horrific fairyland, © 


pe 


peopled by giants « and dwarfs and anthropophagi, 


roamed over by the unicorns and cameleopards 


of whose habits the bestiaries gave such an 


interesting account. The longer the bow you 
_ drew, the more likely you were to hit the target; 
and in these conditions the liars and romancers 
4 = “2 abeeaiage came into their own. 


= eh . 
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‘The most notorious and poet successful of | 


Ss" was Sir John Mandeville, who claimed to 
2 ht from St. Albans, was in fact a Bel- 


Be A Siaateast 3 journeys were far more widely 
"read, 1 re see | more pipe: than Marco 


a flat but very “yt Soot 


ys ysician, and probably died i in 1372. Dur-_ 


eat A,‘ 


of Seay ie , down 


garden were still unfamiliar, and variations on 
Xenophon’s old stade-and-parasang formula 


© Who would believe that there v were mountaineers, were acceptable to the public, > 


The Professional Emerges _ 

As the world shrank, however, the traveller’s 
ego tended inevitably to expand. Ess reconnais- 
sance reports could no longer be importantly 
falsified but they were no longer automatically 


important; others had been that way before. 


Travel books became less objective and more 
subjective; this made them more readable but 
less true. The chronicler gave way to the artist, 
the impulse to write down the day’s events to 
the impulse to write them up. 

The fashion seems certain to aad even 
when fresh, untapped reserves of terra incognita 
become available it will be surprising if the first 
published accounts of the invasion by homo 
sapiens of Outer Space are not dominated by 
the professional writer, aiming at the twin but 
not always identical targets of truth and reada- 
bility, and knowing that he is more likely to 
reach the latter if he rides his ego on the snaffle 
than if he rides it on the curb. 

Accuracy is not achieved merely by resisting 
the temptation to tell lies. However single- 


minded, however observant, however experi- 


enced, the traveller is often an unreliable witness 
through no fault of his own. The things he sees 
he can describe faithfully; but for their causes, 
their origins, their significance, and for every- 
thing beyond the reach of his eyes he depends 
largely on hearsay. Sometimes his information 
is filtered through an interpreter, at others he 
acquires it in a language of which he has not a 
perfect mastery. In remote communities the 
chances of his getting a straight answer to the 
‘simplest question are slender. ‘Can I’, he asks 
journey in two days to B? a “He will 
receive a wide range of replies. 

The desire of primitive people to please, to 
obstruct, to humiliate, to make money, above all 


The Ha’porth of Tar 


-of claiming a certain dramatic licence; 


‘perhaps to avoid responsibility will dictate 


assurances that the journey to B can be done 


easily in one day, takes a week, is impossible at 


this time of year owing to floods, can only be 
accomplished with the help of mules, or requires 


a special permit from the provincial governor. 


As he cools his heels in the inn, fresh but alweys 
conflicting evidence about the route to B will 


reach his ears; and if in the end he never gets — 


there he will be a wise man indeed if he knows 
what stopped him. If so straightforward an 


inquiry can produce so rich a harvest of pure 


bugaboo, what reliance can be placed on the 
answers he receives to more recondite questions? 


Although however it is exceedingly difficult — 
for a traveller—or anyone else—to be certain 
that what he has written is the truth, men 
generally know when they are lying. The credit 
of some travel-writers stands so high that we 
believe every word they write; if Miss Freya 
Stark, for instance, or Mr. Patrick Leigh- 
Fermor describes an incident, we know instinc- 
tively that that was how it happened. Some 
other authors we suspect (perhaps unworthily) 
the 
ripostes which come so readily to their lips, the 
snatches of unfailingly felicitous conversation 
they overhear, smell slightly of [esprit de 
Pescalier, but we forgive the best of them because 
these embellishments increase their readability. 

It is less easy to know how to judge brilliant 
and moving accounts of experiences which, on 
the available evidence, appear to be largely 
imaginary. Two such books have in recent years 
enjoyed an outstanding success. The Long 
Walk told the story of a war-time escape 
from Siberia to India by way of Tibet; Seal 
Morning described a young girl’s life on the 
north coast of Scotland. Neither narrative stood 
up well to scrutiny by those familiar with its 
subject-matter; the authenticity of each was 
warmly defended by its author; but neither Mr. 
Rawicz nor Miss Farre was able to produce a 


‘single witness to vouch for the accuracy of a 


single episode in books which, by the time their 
documentary status was called in question, had 
delighted tens of thousands of readers. 

Perhaps books such as these are the advance- 
guard of a new vogue. With no _ blanks 
left on the map, the day of the sober recon- 
naissance report has gone. For the reading 
public the traveller is already more important 
than the journey; the Kalahari bushman emerges 
from Colonel van der Post’s metaphysics like a 
toe sticking out from under an opulent eider- 
down. The logical climax of this trend is for the 
journey to become unnecessary, for the traveller 
to make it up as he goes along, taking the reader 
with him into a stirring world of fantasy, where 
Abominable Snowmen are seen at close range 
and stags in midwinter poke their antlered heads 
through the port-hole-sized windows of a High- 
land croft. It is after all a formula which has 
been tried before, and with conspicuous success, 
by Sir John Mandeville. 
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Above: ‘Sultan Ahmet’s 
Mosque’, view from the 
east, with Byzantine 
remains in the fore- 
ground, from Istanbul, 
by Martin Hurlimann 
(Thames and Hudson, 
25s.) 


Above, right: Maltese 
pigeons sitting on the 
statue of Queen Victoria 
in Valletta, from Malta, 
by Sacheverell Sitwell 
and Tony Armstrong 
Jones (Batsford, 40s.) 


Right: ‘ Castelo Branco: 
the Staircase of the 
Kings in the gardens of 
the. Bishop’s Palace’, 
from The _ Selective 
Traveller in Portugal, by 
Ann Bridge and Susan 
Lowndes (Chatto and 
Windus, 21s.) 
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TURKEY, MALTA, 
AND PORTUGAL 


SUMMER 


eng. firgyesticns for the igerimunsting traveller, with 


Scheduled Airlines Sata 


E A-A Leisurely Tour of Morocco by. Private Pevsncine staying 
Meknes- and Tangier, and visiting. three fine archaeological 
departures, ‘on 8th May and 2nd October. — 
15 days: 127 gns._ : 
.ND-A_ Special Tour for Botanist ‘and Flower- Lovers to two, 
untain centres in the Valaisén Alps; "accompanied by Mr. A. J. 
‘eur Gardening, with one departure only on 20th June. 

: = 15 days: 61 gns. 
~ SCANDINAWIA-A Summer Arctic Tour, including Norway, Finland and 
_ Lapland, with a week's stay in Oslo; a really new and remarkable holiday 
on a luxury basis. Weekly departures eon June 9th to July en 
be \ 5 days: 129 gns. 
- SERBIA AND MACEDONIA-A tour with an emphasis on its Byzantine 
Barcelona, oe tele Monasteries, with departures on July 6th and 27th, and August 17th. 
‘holm, Prague, — 4 days: 82 gns. 
agen, Athens. - oS Bhs “SICILY-An independent holiday with a week or so in Taormina and a round 
ee oe We eh -tour of the gar, including Syracuse, Palermo and Piazza Armerina. 
aie u _ 14 days: 81 gns. 
ee ae TALY-A “SPECIAL TRAVEL ONLY OFFER for those with time to spare and who 
; like to make their own arrangements. The price includes First Class travel by 


en nce, “Venice; 


a _ registration; ‘and a Go-as-you-please rail ticket allowing unlimited journeys all 
ra and concert tickets) over Italy and Sicily for a month. 
ame te VON Es A 3 ee a Leave on August 10th: Return on September 8th. 
oe, ey £41 10s. 


>AINTING ‘HOLIDAY 
vin Castiglioncello 
My TouRS 0 GREECE 


These area’ ioe examples only of the holidays we offer, which include numerous 
“suggestions for the Independent Traveller in Greece, Iceland, Italy, Sicily, 
¥ Majorca, Menorca, Portugal, Russia and Yugoslavia as well as 


TWO SUMMER HELLENIC CRUISES © 


in the ss Hermes under private charter 
ee (a eo __ under the auspices of the Society for Hellenic Travel 


_ For all dette apply to 


_ FAIRWAYS & SWINFORD (TRAVEL) LTD. (Dept. LRI1) 


JOHN'S: ROAD, HARROW, MIDDX. 


’ seca hea and 1087 Fras (Telephone: MAYfair 6801) 


seals | to all parts of the world. 
d for our new booklet ‘Sail 
into ‘Sunshine Again’ 


~ Golden, sandy beaches, a warm sea, 

- spectacular unspoilt scenery, the charm of 
| age-old towns.and villages, wonderful 
-cooking and, always, a smiling welcome, all 
these—plus the finest climate in Europe— 

/ make the lovely land of Portugal a natural QM 
paradise for pleasure-seekers of all ages. 0 ¥ 
~Estoril, Figueira da Foz, Cascais, x) 
Praia da Rocha, Ofir, Ericeira, Lisbon, WwW y 
Sintra, Oporto and Viana do Castelo— 
wherever you stay, Portugal has ready for 
you the friendliest, most fascinating 
holiday you've ever enjoyed. And 
surprisingly, i it need not t be euseositn 


‘ RY. Dagettinok : 
_. ». 67, West Regent Street, 
cs GLASGOW, C2. te 


20 cocecececee! 


: vi ave aad holiday o 
who will gladly 2 oe) 
a them ‘to ‘you. Save time 3 
ostage nee ene a 3] 
(pos 


a For further ditties a to: 


CASA DE PORTUGAL (Portuguese State Office) 


aus Eeeacee 20 REGENT STREET, LONDON, $.W.1. 
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id back by. special arrangement with ae oe and other 


| The Leisurely Tours 


"special train to and from Venice, with all meals en route and free baggage 


18, ST. BORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


3| THE IDEAL HOLIDAY COUNTRY 


FOR BOOKINGS—YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


_——. « Se a eee I I I I OO OO AO lO A A A A A A A A A A A lO Ol 
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NO RUSH—NO LONG RUNS 
NO VERY EARLY STARTS © 
NO LATE ARRIVALS 


_ A FASCINATING PROGRAMME FOR 1959 


Mountain Hotels and Alpine Flowers 
~ Moorish Spain and South Portugal 
Scandinavia: Fjords and Capitals 
» An, Ideal fortnight in Portugal 
_ Portugal and North Spain 
' Sicily and South Italy 
Italy, the Perfect Way 
Vienna and Dolomites 
Finland and Russia 
Greece & Turkey 
Lovely Austria 
Morocco 


(from 71 gns.) 
Ask for Brochure ''L"” 


LAMMIN TOURS 


LTD. 
67, Blenheim Terrace, London, N.W.8- 
_ Telephone: MAI 4321 and 7898 (or Agents) 


~The Selective 
Traveller in 
PORTUGAL 


Ann Bridge & 
Susan Lowndes 


An extensively revised re- 

issue of the best guide to 

Portugal, Madeira and ( 

the Azores. 

Yorkshire Post 

‘The tourist could have 

nothing better to meet his 

day-to-day need for infor- { 

mation. 
» Illustrated 21s net \ 


» First Steps in $ 
, GREECE 4 


\ Patrick Anderson ( 


The Times Lit. Supp. 
‘Fascinating glimpses of « 
the contemporary Greek 
) characterand the essential Q 
Greek spirit’ 
Illustrated 25s net 


CHATTO & WINDUS 


SS 


HOLLAND — 
Roger Pilkington 


‘A delightful account. Dr. Pil- 
kington is an instructive pilot to 
anyone contemplating a similar 
cruise. —Manchester Guardian. 

Excellent illustrations by David 
Knight 21s 


MOUNTAINS 
IN THE SEA 
Martin Holdgate 


The Gough Island Expedition. 
Witha foreword 5 by Prince Philip, 
this book is ‘important to adven- 
turers and those who travel’.— 
_Liverpool Post. ‘Completely 

engrossing *.—Scotsman. 
Brilliant photographs (4 eorour 
25s 


MUCH ELSE IN 
ITALY 
Martin Boyd 


A good companion on an Italian 
holiday, giving stimulation with- 
out heaviness... good guidance 
on things and places to see. 

3 plates 18s 
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So 
HOLIDAYS “Xs 
IN EUROPE 
& OVERSEAS 


SIGHTSEEING HOLIDAYS 
5 days.......... DUTCH TULIP TOURS 
from £22. 
T5idays\wne,.%,. LIECHTENSTEIN 
from £38.5. 


8 days........ CLASSICAL HOLLAND 


from £27. : 
TO day Bic Mian bccn: RHINE CRUISE 
from £29.10. 


CENTRE HOLIDAYS BY AIR 
AUSTRIA (Tyrol) from £30. 
FRANCE (Riviera) from £41.15. 
ITALY (Adriatic) from £35. 
SPAIN from £34.15. 
SWITZERLAND | from £32.10. 


MOTORCOACH TOURS 
from 29 to 74 gns. 
The above is only a selection of the 
many holidays available which may 
be arranged for you by LISLIND. 


Lissone-Lindeman (London) Ltd. Dept. L 
25 St. James’s St., London S.W.1. TRA 1522 
Please send free copy of brochure :-— 
“HOLIDAYS IN EUROPE 

AND OVERSEAS” 


EY Relea ae 
choose ee eee ee 
the ; ; 

exclusive 

charm of 


(LONDON) LTD. 


‘| They. find the ideal environ- _ 
| ment in the beautiful setting ~ 
of this luxury playground. 


Glorious, year-round sunshine. 
Exhilarating breezes. 
Incomparable bathing, 

water ski-ing, yachting, 
fishing. Cars, horses, boats: 
for hire. First-class hotels, . 
guest houses, clubs, dancing. 


Please write ac details to: 


West India Committee, 40, Norfolk Street, London, W.C.2 


Recipe for a perfect holiday! TE 


Make it 
U.S.A. and 


Canada 


in 1959! 


At sea you can rest, relax and recuperate. The New World is the newest. 
holiday playground. Go by Holland smericn Line and enjoy these benefits. 
Reduced round trip rates for your car—as well as £35 of extra dollars : 
in addition to any business allowance and the £100 tourist allowance; 
abundant FREE baggage allowance; magnificent food and accommodation 
ensures that your holiday begins immediately you step on board the famous 
stabiliser-equipped, air-conditioned Holland-America liners. 


Most rooms have private facilities, Consult your Travel Agent or 


Vlleudl hnsira ane 


120 Pall Mall - London S.W.1 - Tele sphone: WHItehall 1972, 


“IT'S GOOD 
TO BE ON A . 
WELL-RUN SHIP” 


EXCITING + MYSTERIOUS*EXOTIC 
erecEeo 


TANGIER, CASABLANCA, FEDALA 


15-DAY ALL INCLUSIVE 5S 4 GNS 


AIR HOLIDAY from 


for free illustrated brochure please call, phone or write 


MOROCCAN HOLIDAYS LTD. 


(In association with G and P Travel Ltd.) | 
47K BEAUCHAMP PLACE, LONDON, S.W.3. Phone: KNightsbridge 4246 
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British 
Columbia nt 
a Star Vera Kelsey 


““A handsome book about Canada’s — 
most spectacular Province. Narra- 
tive and illustrations (some are of 
superb quality) combine to celebrate 
this panorama of lakes and islands, 
mountains, cities, and outposts, 
with their wealth of grain-fields and 
oil wells, fruit farms and mines, 
fishing and industries.” —Scotsman. 
32 pages of photographs. ~ 30s. 


A Cook’s Tour 


Robin Howe 


- “Mrs Howe toured France, Italy,” 

_ Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey, Syria, 
The Lebanon, Jordan, Iraq, Iran, 
Pakistan and India, and this lively 

- commentary on the eating habits of 
the various nationals is the result. 
Her recipes will be a joy to the 
ambitious hostess.”—Overseas. 4, 
16 pages of photographs, 
decorations by Ionicus. 25s. 
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Your Holiday 

is Important! - 
All the year you have saved for | 
the moment when you can relax | 
in the sun, meet new people, see | 
new places. Now is yourchance ; 
to choose the right holiday—at - 
a price you can afford. ) 


From 8} gns. per week in Britain , 
From 24 gns. for 15 days abroad | 


~ 


* 


Write for free copy of our booklets. | 
You arein good handsif youconsult 


ERNA LOW 


Travel Service Ltd. 


47(LR) OLD BROMPTONRD., LONDON, S.W.7 | 
KENsington 0911 and 8881 , 
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On this and 


FILLING | 
IN THE ony aac 
OUTLINES *elidey 2nd 


travel plans are 
outlined. Fuller details are available 
in booklets and leaflets, obtainable 
by sending a postcard (postage 
23d.), naming the advertisements 
that specially interest you, to 
The Listener (Travel Service), 
35 Marylebone High Street, 
London, W,1. Your fs 
requests will then 
be forwarded to 
the advertisers 
concerned. — 


rance la Douce 


IS SIGNIFICANT of the permanent lure of 
trance for the British tourist that a great deal 
f the comment on the recent devaluation of the 
ranc was at once directed to the possibility that 
cheaper franc would mean an extra brandy 
r two, or even a few extra days in what is still, 
most Britons, the ideal foreign holiday spot. 
charms. of Italy (again appreciated), the 
er fame of the Costa Brava, the mountains 
F Norway and Austria, even Moscow and New 
fork can’t replace Paris, the Riviera, the 
fteaux of the Loire. An American magazine 
recently noted the astonishingly high number 
f American congressional committees that find 
-mecessary to investigate something or other 
Paris and I have seen bus load after bus load 
f German tourists doing their cultural duty as 
ar from the Fatherland as Perpignan. 

There is, therefore, a market for books on 
France and a representative bunch has been 
blished this year. All of them are useful, one 
or two are more than that. The photographs in 
Versailles and the Trianons, by G. Van Der 


Whitehorn (Nicholas Kaye, 35s.), make up for 
mediocre text and a mediocre translation. 
The matter-of-fact utility of the Guide 
Michelin to the Chateaux of the Loire (News 
Chronicle, 12s. 6d.) is worthy of the great 
m that publishes it. The Gateway Guide 
to Paris (Methuen, 3s. 6d.) is wonderful value 
or the money even if it gives the Ile Saint-Louis 
0 long a history, and Messrs. Waverley Root 
ss Morris in The Food of France 
, 63s.) and The French Vineyards (Eyre 
fod REA, 25s.) respectively, frankly, 
‘ompetently, and charmingly cater for a 
jurist taste in French food and drink. 
r. Root has too low an opinion of 
Pineau des Charentes as an apéritif and 
Mr. Morris is oddly hostile to the return 
of the Cistercians to Citeaux (wine, after 
all, owes a lot to monks and not all 
abbeys can or should be Rabelais’s 
“Abbaye de Théléme’). And in Holiday 
n France, collected and illustrated by 
Ludwig Bemelmans (Deutsch, 18s.), a 
group of Americans express their 
fational passion for the great American 
Playground, Paris (France), and its sur- 
rounding provinces. 
None of these books sets out to cover 
he whole of France, and one of the 
sharms of the country is its size and 
. Dunkirk and Marseilles, Metz 
Narbonne, Quiberon and Cannes, all 
re in the same country but how differ- 
ent, yet of each of them one can say, 
how French!’ But for tourists with 
aste for sea bathing, horse racing, high 
t, low art, Gothic, Romanesque (what 
call Norman) Baroque, Classic, 
co, mountains, lakes, the astonish- 
sad that runs along the crest of the 
enees and lets you look into Aragon 
d Andorra, the straight, tree-lined 
across the great plains that so 
ictures have made familiar to us, 
ine lakes of Savoy, the ponds 
nais, _the volcanic craters of 
, not ‘the’ Auvergne), 


and 


f* 


Kemp and J. Levron, translated by Ethel ° 


s. It is possible to drive 


ough France and see such comparatively 
lected wonders as the great red cathedral of 
St. Cecilia in Albi, even more astonishing inside 
than out, with, next to it, the great castle full of 
the works of the most famous son of the city, 
Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec, The tarts and fancy 
men of the Butte de Montmartre look a little out 
of place in this nobly severe setting. 

Then there are the forests. Paris is surrounded 
by them. As the authors of Versailles remind us, 
Versailles owes much.to its trees and many of 
them were there before Louis XIV decided to 
move his temple of royalty to a new site. Indeed 
for-those (of whom I am one) who are not very 
fond of the chateau, who prefer Saint-Germain 
or Fontainebleau or Compiégne, it is the park 
and the trees, especially in the austerity of 
winter, that appeals, the memory of Verlaine 


“Dans le vieux parc solitaire et glacé’ 
rather than of Le Roi Soleil. 


The books suggest so many delectable 
places—the high meadows of the Cantal round 
the Puy Marie; Montfort ’ Amaury (the Mont- 
fort from which came Leicester’s hero, the 
founder of Parliament) and the woods around it; 
but for the British visitor, greedy, not to say 
starving, for sun and light, there is a great deal 
to be said for going south, making for the Medi- 
terranean. There there are more and more good 
plages, camps for hikers and motorists and 
all the fun, very innocent fun, of the fair. There 
is the heavy and noble hand of Rome at Nimes 
and Arles, the golden mass of the Pont du 
Gard—you can swim below it—and if you like 
crowds and spending money, the Cote d’Azur. 
But if you go there, remember that the old town 
of Nice is not completely spoiled and you can 
always go inland, leaving Saint-Tropez to Mlle 
Bardot (or is it Mlle Sagan?). France suffered, 


The ingredients of a bouillabaisse, Provence 


From ‘ The Food of France’ 
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in a way, more in the second war than in the 
first, the damage was more widely spread at 
any rate. But reconstruction has worked won- 
ders, hod 


you may regret the Old Port of © 


¥ 


Marseilles, home of fun and sin and good cheap” 


food. It is hard enough to get good cheap food 
in France today and, to end on a sombre note, 
the last time I lunched at the most famous of 
French restaurants, ‘La Pyramide’ at Vienne, 
the only guests who weren’t smoking between 
courses were the little ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ party to 
which I belonged. Let us hope that in the 
era of ‘severity and truth’, announced by Presi- 
dent de Gaulle, such things simply won’t 
happen. France, alas, will never be as cheap as 
it was when I first began to haunt it as a young 
man, but is it worth the price? The answer is 
in the floods of tourists who pour into it to 
admire its works of art and nature and to enjoy 
that douceur de vivre that did not disappear 
with the fall of Versailles in 1789. 
D. W. BroGAN 


The third edition of Benn’s Blue Guide to North- 
Western France was published at. two guineas last 
year; also Paris, a picture book, text by Sven Stolpe, 
photographs by Kurt Otto Wasow (Batsford, 27s. 6d.). 


Spain in Transition 


My FIRST VISIT TO SPAIN was made in 1920, 
my latest in May of last year, and I hope that 
many more visits lie ahead of me. We talk a 
great deal about the changes that have taken 
place in England during the past forty years, 
but England has been almost static during this 
period compared with Spain. I am not talking 
about politics, which appeal to what may be 
described as a specialized public, but about life 
generally. Not long ago a Spaniard of my 
acquaintance said to me that the greatest 
change in his lifetime—he is a man in 
the early sixties—was not caused by the 
Civil War, but took place when Spanish 
women began to wear short skirts. I am 
not going to argue that point or we 
should soon be in deep water, but it is 
undeniable that another contempor- 
aneous event, namely the arrival of the 
motor-car and the aeroplane, has had 
consequences of the first importance. 
They have annihilated distance, and both 
for the native and the foreign visitor 
distance in Spain is an important factor. 

Forty years ago the motor-car was in 
its infancy outside the big cities of 
Spain, though King Alfonso was doing 
a great deal to popularize this new 
method of conveyance, and the motor- 
bus was beginning to make its appear- 
ance, but the normal method of getting 
about was still by train. The younger 
generation of today probably think of a 
train as a soulless affair, but they can 
rest assured that a Spanish train in those 
days was a centre of social activity, par- 
ticularly in Andalusia. The expresses 
steamed gaily along the main lines at an 
average speed of eighteen miles an hour, 
and when a station was reached the pas- 
sengers swarmed down to the platform 
and round the tiny cantina. After twenty 
minutes or so the whistle would shriek 
piercingly, but this happened several 
times before any notice was taken of it, 
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NO LUGGAGE| 


_. TO CARRY TO 


SPAIN 


when you travel ‘New Vistas.” 
Short sea route—escorted travel 
—independent holiday. 


9, 16 or 23 days from £29 
. By coach - 13 days - £32 
i By air - 15 days from £34 


AIR TOURS IN 1959. 


at down- to-earth prices 


AUSTRIA. Two weeks at Fuschl in the lovely Salzkammergut, and near 


; Salzburg: for the iFestiVal secccsvs-ccctesttas tanacneacdnsectuncteagensepetes aBeans--e-c 39 Gns. 

48-page Programme Guide: COACH TOUR’ OF ITALY. Rome, Siena, Florence, Venice and Pisa are 
NEW VISTAS LTD. included in this tour of a fascinating COUNHrY ..........:cceeeeeeees 59 Gns. 
HAMPTON, MIDDLESEX. FRENCH RIVIERA. A fortnight at Bandol, a delightful centre on a 
Tel. Molesey 6114 world-famous coast, air to Marseilles.............sscssscescceesrseeeeseesceees 57 Gns. 


SOUTHERN SPAIN COACH TOUR. Fifteen-day holiday visiting Madrid, 
Cordoba, Seville, Malaga and Granada, with optional excursions to 


Toledo, Gibraltar, etc. By air to Madrid or Saragossa pe, a 50 Gns. 
ITALIAN ADRIATIC. Lido di Jesolo is one of the most popular new 
resorts on this coast and Venice is easily accessible............... 46 Gns. 


COSTA BRAVA AND MAJORCA. Choose a fortnight at unspoilt 
Estartit, or a week at Soller on n Majorca followed by a week at Lloret, 
"Costa \ Brava jc. enc cceee alee ensces conte ease eie et ask Mase Montane From 41 Gns. 


‘DALMATIAN COAST. By air to Graz, then by coach to Rijeka and on by 
steamer to Split and Dubrovnik. A _ full week is spent in 
Bubrovinike:. sso F ccace sere ocean a eS RN ctu curis coetnedvcvos'sd 59 Gns. 


BETTER VALUE-LOWER COST 


COSTA BRAVA, SITGES, 
TARRAGONA, BARCELONA, 
MAJORCA, IBIZA, MENORCA 


Rail holidays By regular airlines 


from 18 GNS. from 32 GNS. 


15-day STARS of SPAIN conducted 
Coach Tour visiting BARCELONA, 
VALENCIA, ALICANTE, GRANADA, 
CORDOBA, SEVILLE, MADRID, 
ZARAGOZA 


from 47 GNS. 


Star Coach Tours with 7 nights in 
SAN SEBASTIAN or TOSSA 


from 3 1 GNS. 


Allocation of seats with regular airlines 
and couchettes with railways 


Other air holidays to Austrian Tyrol, Switzerland, Italian Riviera, Norway, Greece, etc. 


Write for programme to 


SE eG 
WINGS LIMITED 
hata Ras 


48A PARK ROAD, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 
Telephone: AMBassador 1001 


IF THINKING OF SPAIN—FIRST TIME 
OR AGAIN—MAKE IT ONE OF THESE 


Spanish Specials! 


by the people who know Spain 


Spain can be something really special . . . ‘* your 
holiday of a lifetime ”’ . . . out of this world! It all 
depends on where you go, how you go, with whom 
and THROUGH WHOM you go. 


AIR HOLIDAYS BY REGULAR AIRLINES 

14 nights at Hotel 
Palma de Mallorca (Calamayor) 
Ibiza (San Antonio Abad)... 
Minorca (Cala Alcaufar)....... 


Send today for’free 52 page illustrated 


brochure to: ..from £43. 3.0 


..from £45.11.0 
..from £49. 9.0 


SEE SPAIN LTD. (Dept. L) cre del Sol (Torremolinos). ..from £49. 3.0 
78 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 Conny tne (crenerite wc Gia so eg 
MUSeum 9351/5 POT et phe a ea eee Oe ee eee from £118.12.0 


(including 2 extra nights Madrid) 


‘BUDGET’ FLIGHTS BY CHARTER 
: AIRCRAFT . 
Majorca (14 oniohta nies. ocacseccectdacnscacexc from 39 gns. 
Majorca and Costa Brava...........cccceeee-. .from 46 gns. 
(7 nights each resort) 
Costa Blanca (Benidorm) (14 nights)...... from 48 gns, 


ESCORTED OVERLAND PARTIES 


Costa Brava (9 days, 6 sights at Hotel)..from £32.10.6 
Majorca (Hop-across by Ai 


INFORMATION WANTED? 


for 
TRAVEL 


and 
(16 days, 13 nights at Hotel) pans Sateen from £42. 0.0 
Casts Batcelona (16 days, 13 nights at Hotel)...from £37.10.0 
. INFORMATION DISCOUNT CANCELLATION 
BIG SERVICE SHOPPING RANCE 
Anything you Exclusive to us ees 
Perhaps you would like in- FREE want, to know a scheme where- Selcquae te 
farwvtnnts ¢ aR that isn’t in our by special dis-  2gainst loss if 
ma on. tom more than one HOLIDAY Brochure. Help-  countsareallowed = you have to can- 
of our holiday and travel adver- a ee from Diaper selene, cel your Holiday 
_tisers? If so, it will save your EXTRAS aa eork cen iy apa See 

time and postage if you send a Within 3 days of your posting this Coupon you will receive a copy of our 48-page brochure 
postcard (postage 24d), naming es ee es ee ee ee ee, 

their advertisements, to: The Majorca Service Ltd. (Dept. L) 
Tue L T a THE MAJORCA ; A copy of your 1959 Brochure, please, for_ i 
HE LISTENER (Travel Service), oe o | 
35 Marylebone High Street; Ss E RV I Cc E LT D 4 £./Mr8./Miss-..sese0eesesseesenesesesseneeenenenenannensneses I 

London, W.1. 30 CRAVEN ST., STRAND, LONDON, 


W.C.2, TELEPHONE: TRA 5502/3/4 


MORE TRAVEL AND HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS ON PAGES 114, 117, 120, 123, 124, 129, 130, 
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MICHELIN | 


maps & guides . 


The very best for 
Continental holidays 


1959 Editions 


Guide ESPAGNE 15/- 
Guide ITALIE . 18/- 
Guide BENELUX 15/- 


and the most famous 
- of all guides— 


Guide FRANCE 22/6 
(Postage on guides 
I|- extra) 


For the camper 
CAMPING EN FRANCE 
Price 7/6 : 
(by post 8]-) | 
All ready before Easter 
ORDER NOW : 


2 * 
GREEN GUIDES 


Four of the famous 
Michelin Green Guides are 
now available in English— 


CHATEAUX of the LOIRE 
FRENCH RIVIERA 
BRITTANY PARIS 
each 12/6 


(by post 13]-) 
also in English 


SWITZERLAND 
15 |- 
(by post 15/6) 


These Michelin publica- 
tions are obtainable from 
all good bookshops, or 
direct from the UK. 
distributors— _ 
NEWS CHRONICLE. 
BOOK DEPT. — 
~ Bouverie Street 
London, E.C.4 - — 


Send for latest list 
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testify from extensive use of it. At the 
same time the visitor who really wants 
to understand Spain and its people 


- serious-minded there is sport in all its 


JANUARY 15 1959 


and it was only after repeated official 
shouts of ‘ Sefiores viajeros al tren’ that 
the passengers regained their seats, and 
the train dragged itself wearily out of 
the station. 

Today there is no need for the 
foreigner to use the trains at all. Some 
of the best roads in Europe are at his 
disposal, and there is an excellent aero- 
plane service inside the country as I can 


would be well advised f© sample the 
older methods of conveyance once in a 
way: there is nothing comparable with 
the Spanish motor-bus save its counter- 
part in the West of Ireland. 

Personally I have always found one 
of the greatest attractions of Spain to be 
the fact that the country contains some- 
thing for everybody, whatever his or her 
taste. There are the classical associations 
of the East coast with its memories of 
Carthage, Greece, and Rome; there are 
the Moorish glories of Cordova, 
Granada, and Seville; and there are the 
majestic cathedrals and castles of Ledn 
and the Castilles, as well as the wealth 
of art to be found in museums and art 
galleries all over the country. For the less 


forms, while for those who wish to idle 
away a holiday by seaside or mountain 
there are innumerable places in which to 
do so at a cost to suit any purse. Yet, 
however modern the amenities, the past 
is never far away, and as André Ville- 
boeuf has said of La Mancha in his 
delightful book, Goya and Guitars (Elek, 
21s.), though one may read ‘Snacks at All 
Hours’ on a notice, if one leaves the main 
road ‘not at all far from the marks of your 
tyres on the tarmac, you will see Rosinante’s 
hoofprints ’. 

The Spaniard himself is as diversified in type 
as the country he inhabits, and long may he 
remain so. History and topography have com- 
bined to accentuate provincial differences, and 
although at times this may have been a source 
of political weakness it has also been one of 
spiritual strength. The only uniformity in Spain 
is the uniformity of good manners, though it 
must be admitted that on occasion even these 
can be excessive. A few months ago I was 
motoring with a friend in the extreme south- 
west, and we enquired of a man working on the 
road the distance to the next petrol-station: he 
quite accurately stated this to be eight kilo- 
metres, but his innate courtesy prevented him 
from communicating the possibly unwelcome 
intelligence that the Portuguese frontier ran be- 
tween it and us. Once again, the only possible 


_ comparison is with Ireland. 


The Englishman who visits Spain for the first 


time will generally find that he has been griev- 


{ 


ously misinformed both about the country and 


the people, owing largely to the fact that the 


influence of geography upon the national 
character is rarely understood in Great Britain. 
The prevailing conception of the Spaniard as 
‘romantic has no foundation in fact. An open 
' , where nature seems omnipotent, with 
ing on a large scale, not unnaturally pro- 
a nation of realists, not romantics, while, 
Ss might be expected of one possessed of so 


’ 


Granada: the Court of the Lions in the Alhambra. 
photographs by Bert Boger from Portrait of Spain, text by Anton 
Dieterich (Oliver and Boyd, 45s.) 


THE LISTENER 


much Moorish blood, the Spaniard is also a 
good deal of a fatalist. 

Finally, the changes which were just being 
set in motion when I first visited Spain nearly 
forty years ago are now proceeding at an acceler- 
ated pace, and the foreigner who goes there 
today will see a nation in a state of transition. 

CHARLES PETRIE 


The following recent books may also be of use to 
the tourist: Peninsular Paradox: Spain, a Survey, 
by Peter de Polnay (Macgibbon and Kee, 25s.); 
Northern Spain (second edition), edited by L. 
Russell Muirhead (Benn, ‘ Blue Guides’, 45s.), and 
Majorca with Minorca and Iviza (also Benn, ‘ Blue 
Guides’, 7s. 6d. cloth, 4s 6d. paper). Methuen 
ie vetnee a small guide Gateway Guide to Spain 
at 3s. . 


Books on Greece 


ALTHOUGH 1958 WAS THE WORST of years for 
Anglo-Greek relations it was one of the best for 
books about Greece. The fact that the authors, 
whether six-week tourists or residents for years, 
all managed to write with the same enthusiasm 
of the friendliness and hospitality with which 
they met demonstrates that, however crass, 
short-sighted, or spiteful the attitudes of govern- 
ments, the people still retain an enviable ability 
to separate private from public issues. 

Unlike England, Greece is a country which is 
kinder to the tourist than to the foreign resident. 
The tourist is strange and new and the strange 
and new are prized above the known and old; 
the resident, however distinguished or wealthy, 


One of the 
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is likely to have to submit to a prolonged, 
if mild, persecution when he seeks for a 
tesidence-permit, a work-permit, or leave 
to buy or build a house, and however 
ineffectual or Philhellene, he will cer- 
tainly be regarded as a spy. All three 
authors of the best of last year’s books 
about Greece, Mr. Peter Mayne, Mr. 
Robert Liddell and Mr. Patrick Leigh- 
Fermor, have at one time or another had 
to endure the suspicion of being in the 
pay of British Intelligence; as I have 
often enough myself. 

Not only will Greece like the tourist 
better than the resident but, in return, 
the tourist is likely to give to Greece a 
wholehearted affection which the resident, 
drawn into a love-hate relationship far 
more intense and stormy, will inevitably 
have to qualify. From books written 
by transients—like Patrick Anderson’s 
entertaining First Steps ‘in Greece 
(Chatto and Windus, 25s.)—it is easy to 
see how the country must first impress 
the. visitor. Invariably in such accounts 
there are the disparaging references to 
other tourists — whether blue-haired 
American mommas, brash Germans in 
shorts, or English spinsters finicky about 
the drinking-water. No less invariably 
there are the set-pieces: an evening spent 
in watching the dancing at that sailors’ 
tavern in Piraeus to which Nikos or 
Petros or Stavros acted as guide (‘the 
ink-fish, washed down with retsina, was 
as excellent as any meal we had eaten 
at the Grande Bretagne’); the lengthy 
meditations on the Delphic Charioteer, 
the Hermes of Praxiteles, or the Daphni 
Pantocrator; the hideously uncomfort- 
able but (meed one say?) always worthwhile 
odyssey to that unspoiled village or island de- 
scribed by Patrick Leigh-Fermor or Robert 
Liddell, with its accompanying horrors of travel- 
sick fellow passengers, jolting on mules, and 
primitive sanitation; and then, of course, the 
friendships (‘I was asked back to take some 
photographs’; ‘‘* Americano” I heard shouted 
gaily behind me’; ‘the idea of a walk and a 
swim seemed delightful on such a hot night’) 
which miraculously seem to survive occasional 
rapacity, differences of intellect and class, and 
in many cases even the absence of a common 
language. 

Such is the Greece of the tourist. The Greece 
of the resident as portrayed by the three authors 
I have mentioned of the three best books, minor 
classics of their kind, is more complex and un- 
happier, with pockets of want, disease, cruelty 
and boredom concealed in the folds of the sunny 
landscape over which the tourist skims. All 
three writers seem to agree that of these afflic- 
tions boredom is the worst, and it is boredom 
I believe, more than any other factor, which 
causes a people gifted with so much natural 
intelligence but so little ‘ interior life’—as Mr. 
Liddell puts it in The Morea (Cape, 25s.)—to 
be so overwhelmingly eager to cherish any way- 
farer. ‘They are hot for certainties’, writes 
Mr. Leigh-Fermor in Mani: Travels in the 
Southern Peloponnese (Murray, 18s.), ‘and any 
stranger is an emissary from the complex world 
outside ’. The questionings to which all Hellenic 
travellers have to submit—‘ How old are you? ’, 
* Are you married? ’, ‘How much do you earn?’ 
—are usually regarded as either exasperating or 


4g SOF cosh Bink. The PE hite Sea (Mute 18s.), 

i about Poros, they are also tragic. The youths 
“oo of. that lettuce of a holiday-island so near to 
: Athens, no less than the peasants of Mr. Leigh- 
Fermor’s sun-baked, remote, barren Mani, all 

_ pine with the same ‘ ripae ulterioris amore’ and 
fret against the same tedium; and this restless 
_ desire to move off and on seems to me to explain 
both the innumerable rags-to-riches sagas of 

modern Greece and the almost total lack of that 

kind of creativeness which can only come from 

i standing still. The Greeks, writes Mr. Mayne— 
a and I agree with him—are like ju-jitsu champions 
oe whose genius it is to harness the energies and 

By! strength and the creative faculties of others and 
a turn them to their own advantage. Like him, 


=. when I meet Greeks who have made 
a legendary fortunes, I am always astonished by 
Ss their ordinariness—they have no special talents, 
\ little education, no unusual force of personality— 


and I then decide that the ability to make money 


ee must, like perfect. pitch, be an inborn gift, 


= and one more common among the Greeks than 


a among any other races except the Parsees, the 
cas Jews, and the Armenians. 
Inborn in every Greek there are also other 
i more enviable and amiable skills: 
cay. for enjoyment, for example, and (even rarer 
ee _ among the English) for creating enjoyment in 
others; ease of manner (how little embarrassed 


embarrassed to enter a strange English village 
pub) and, above all, affection . given “unques- 
tioningly and ungrudgingly to those ‘who, in 


Such qualities ensure that, however much our 
two governments may spit and make faces at 


at the British and American Embassies, tourists 
will continue to visit Greece and continue to 
: be welcome there. eo 

Bs. cn . FRANCIS KING. 


aA Sunny Ital 
a unny Italy 
THE FOG, THE LONG WINTER, the too large 
_town—much of all this in our northern isle 
invites to dreams, self-questionings, plans and 
hopes for a sunnier day. The clear blue Medi- 
_-__ terranean sky, the long heat of summer there, 
the wine and the life in the piazza—all invite 
____ to live in the present, to enjoy, look, talk, walk 
and ~=watch, without delay. The two natures 
=. make up the composite Englishman, or cer- 
_____ tainly made him up in the heyday of eighteenth- 
> and nineteenth-century travel. He and she went 
to Italy just for that—to live each day out 
-under that sun, in those forums and piazzas, 
on those classic hillsides and shores. Those 
travellers were rich, They had to be. Today 
thousands and thousands pay their fifty pounds 
for an Italian Round Trip, take a few travellers’ 
cheques, and hey presto, they have Done Italy. 
aie In Venice I overheard her myself, one even- 
ing last October: she was one of eighty English 
who had arrived the previous night at my 
Pshotel. She was young, neat, competent; so was 
_ her companion. She said: ‘I’m so glad we went 
to St. George’s, Jane, now we’ve done every- 
' thing’. I was so angry I bit the inside of my 
lip. Inside this city, marvellously perched in 
‘the sea, which was an independent republic for 


the capacity — 


one is to enter a strange Greek taverna and how . 


many cases, neither deserve nor reciprocate it. | 


each other and however many. stones are thrown. 


into any new expense is simple. Reading, not 


nine iaedted years hon 800 to 1797, mistress Re, 


of the seas, of the arts of architecture, painting, 
music and, at times, of government, with more 
to show fhani my eye and ear can take in in a 


lifetime of visits and stays, she thought she had 


seen everything in twelve hours. She had Done 
Venice. But, of course, I was silent and minded 
my own business. 

Abroad, we are getting a reputation for Mass 


‘Doing of places, The habit must be broken now 


or never. The way to break it, without running 


Leaning Tower of Pisa 
From ‘ This is the Italian Riviera’ 


television, is still the happiest preparation: 
Walter Pater, John Addington Symonds, George 
Eliot, Ruskin, Augustus Hare, those great Vic- 
torians who put a life-time of work into their 
Italian books. An old Baedeker makes good 
reading, despite its absurdities about ‘the 
natives’. The new travel books about Italy 
sometimes open vistas, like Martin Boyd’s Much 
Else in Italy (Macmillan, 18s.)—for this book 
you should be of a philosophical turn of mind— 
and Margaret Guido’s admirable little pocket 
guide to one of the most enchanting and least — 
visited places in Sicily—Syracuse (Max Parrish, - 
10s. 6d.). It is a model of what such things 
should be. A giant of a book which properly 
belongs in the kitchen is Italian Bouquet, an 
Epicurean Tour of Italy, by Samuel Chamber- 
lain (Hamish Hamilton, 75s.), an American 
hotchpotch of culcher and food. Food wins 
every time, and the photographs pass the time 
of day, waiting for the delicacies to mature in > 
the oven. : 

That veteran guide to fave Places: Mr. 
Edward Hutton, in Naples and the Campania 
Revisited (Hollis and Carter, 30s.), has brought 
his most informative guide up to date, rich 
with places to discover, and properly spartan 
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‘travel, jaa not befois: her a best enoved 


with a good memory for colour, landscape, 
buildings. It is regrettable that the text in the 
little Faber seven-and-sixpenny ‘ This is’ series 
(Florence, Rome, and now Venice and The 
Italian Riviera) is so trite. The photographs by 
Cas Oorthuys are not very interesting, and 
without a map the books hardly make sense. 


_. But, having read, how could the holiday- 


maker, and especially the one who has never 
been abroad before and knows no foreign 


‘tongue, break away “from the Mass Doing of 
- places? First choose the places you would most. 


care to see. Next choose some nearby small 
town within bus distance of them. At one or 
other of the big travel agencies look up this - 
small town. Find its best or second-best hotel. | 
Write and book rooms, Operate from there. If 
I really wanted to see Bath or Bristol in crowded 
holiday time, I think I would choose: ‘to stay in 


- Tewkesbury or Glastonbury. The same is true 


of Florence and Siena. Why not stay half-way 
between, in some inn on the peaceful plazas 
of Empoli or San Casciano? ~ ; 


Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers? 
O sweet content. r 


You have to be rich nowadays to stay com- 
fortably in Florence or Siena and golden slum-— 
bers are rare in those motor-filled streets. Near 
Rome are two or three lovely lakes, and the sea 
is near, at Anzio, Santa Marinella, and other 
little ports with beaches, One can sightsee in 
Rome from Rocca di Papa in the Alban Hills 
and watch the evening sunset in the Campania 
on the way back after tea, and swim in Nemi 
or Albano on the days between, In Venice I 
stay in the Lagoon. Discomfort? A little. Baths: 
yes and no. The big Hotel Book tells you. Cost? 
Demi-pension everywhere. Bread and wine make 


a good third meal. Language? Buy a phrase- 


book, and anyway Italians are very intelligent 
and quickly understand what you want to know. 

These are the travellers I enjoy meeting when 
they come back. I respect the real barbarians 
who only want to brownr in the sun. I dread 


_ anyone of any age who has Done Rome, or 


Florence, or Venice. Pick-cars and pick-pockets 
are hardly more numerous than in London ex- 
cept outside Venice station and in Rome buses. 
Expose nothing to their deft fingers and all will 
be well. Buon viaggio. - 
; ; SyLv1A SPRIGGE 


Riches of Germany 


AS A LAND FOR TOURISTS Germany has been 


overshadowed by its more spectacular neigh- 
bours, Austria and Switzerland. Yet there are 
few countries in Europe with a greater variety 
of landscape or a richer architectural heritage— 
and this remains true even of the truncated 


Federal Republic. In the past this variety has 


been obscured “by the tendency of tourists to 
concentrate on the more obvious features—the 
Bavarian Alps, now unpleasantly_ overcrowded 
in the season, the Rhine, less impressive in reality 
than in imagination and story, and the Black 
Forest. More attractive to many will be the 
charming valleys of central and southern 
Germany—Lahn, Fulda, Neckar, and many 
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iwic Mediterranean Isle 


Hes of glorious sun-drenched beaches— 
b underwater swimming—mountain 
d coast rides of unparalleled beauty— 
intriguing little cafes. By night, music 
nd Mancing under the stars. That's 
Eo sica! We can offer 11 different 15- 

lay holidays by air (14 nights in hotel) 
7 Ens. to 80 gns. 


Other 15-day holidays include: - 
SPAIN from £39. 18s. 
‘ALY from £31. 5s—AUSTRIA from £27 
Also holidays in POLAND 
Ask for details of our Credit Plan 
» for a FREE illustrated brochure to: 
FREGATA TRAVEL LTD. 


N.3) 122 Wardour St., W.1. REG 5101 
or get one from your nearest Travel Agent 
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~ Book Society Choice 


MANI- 
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IHustrated. 18s. net 
| r 
_ALEXANDER’'S 
PATH Freya Stark 
*A really magnificent book. A brilliant inspiring 
} account of a journey along the coast-line of 
4 Turkey.’—Daily Express 
With Illustrations. 30s. net. 


na FOHN 


THE PRIVATE 
SEA Peter Mayne 


A most diverting and entertaining picture of life 
. on the Greek island of Poros by the author of 
‘The Alleys of Marrakesh.’ 


Travels in the 
Southern Peloponnese 


Patrick Leigh Fermor 


‘This extraordinary book of adventure and 
encounter, fantasy and learning ....a wonder- 


fully rich book.’—The Sunday Times. 


MURRAY 


Make sure of the sun 
this summer 


It's less expensive than youthink 

.to visit an island paradise set in 
the blue of the Mediterranean. 
Bathing—motor-yacht—ancient 
palaces and temples . . . yours 
if you make it MALTA. 


stay at 
7 f MALTA 


For supreme service, cuisine and luxury accommo- 
dation at moderate rates—en pension from 42/6 
a day with private bath. In sterling area. 


Full details from your travel agent or write— 


HOTEL PHOENICIA, MALTA 
re Dee nae ert ee ee et 


18s. net 


2nd Printing 


| 


Ensure sunshine, warmth and azure skies by choosing 


- MOROCCO 


for your next holiday. 


Our small, congenial parties visit 


AGADIR, ERFOUD, FEZ, MARRAKECH, MEKNES, 
OUARZAZATE, RABAT, SAHARA BORDER, TANGIER, 
ETUAN, TINERHIR, TIZNIT, XAUEN, ZAGORA 


os and other interesting places. 
ts throughout the year from 11 days for 59 Gns. to 27 days for 138 Gns. 


All travel in Morocco by Saloon Cars, 


First-class hotels. 


- INDEPENDENT TRAVEL AND ITINERARIES ARRANGED. 
ite for brochure to the Moroccan party-travel specialists :-— 


Y TOURS (L), Shepherds Well, Dover, Kent 


E RAVEL AND HOLIDAY SUGGES 
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TIONS ON PAGES 114, 117, 220.41 245424; 126, 1305-133; 


THE LISTENER 
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_ SUNNY MALTA o : 
¢ BROCHURES 


THE 


oO} 
TIGNE’ COURT |\§ ARE 
First Class Hotel © AVAILABLE 
on the sea front a 
SLIEMA ‘from .our travel and holiday 
guarantees 5 days’ & advertisers, who will gladly 
ree Hotel charge for Save time 


© send them to you. 
‘Sand postage by sending a 
S postcard (postage 24d.), noting 
i e the offers that interest you 
sora = tng taib Bee | © to‘ The Listener’ (Travel Service), 
included. ; 9 35 Marylebone High Street, 
© 
oO 


a minimum of 50 hours 
of SUNSHINE and 
NO FROST during 


14 days’ stay DECEMBER— 


ie) 


TICOHO-MALTA London, W.1. 
eCcooooocoooooococoooc“eo 


CABLES: 
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Orient LIM cruises are here again 


Two cruises to 
the Mediterranean 


with s.s. Orcades 


28,000 tons, fully air-conditioned 
and with stabilisers. 


8 Aug for 20 days First Class from £135 Tourist Class from £74 
29 Aug for 18 days First Class from £1 22 Tourist Class from £67 
Full details from your travel agent or ORIENT LINE (Cruise Dept) 26 Cockspur St, London SWI TRA 7141 


NEW IDEAS FOR 1959 HOLIDAYS 


If you like efficient planning without over-organising, competent leadership, small friendly groups 
and really inclusive charges, write now for a copy of our 1959 programme. Here are a few suggestions: 


SAILING down the Dalmatian Coast by fishing boat 

WALKING in Switzerland, Majorca, Austrian Tyrol, 
Luxembourg, Lapland, Norway, etc. 

CAMPING in Corsica 

MOUNTAINEERING in the Oetztal Alps, Bernese Oberland, 
Grossglockner group, etc. 

EXPLORING Greece. 

SIGHTSEEING in Italy, Sicily, Macedonia, Provence. 

Charges are from £21.10.0 fully inclusive for a fortnight. 


We also have an interesting programme of independent 
holidays with a wide choice of attractive centres. 


Take the first step towards a new kind of holiday and write now for our programmes 


RAMBLERS’ ASSOCIATION SERVICES LTD. 


48A, PARK ROAD, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1. 
Phone: AMBassador 1001 


Moselle and Rhine, 


the Zillertal, 


OO 


138, 141 
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$3 5. 1375 


There is nothing quite like the beauty of Czecho- 
slovakia. The life, colour and romance of Bohemia, 
Slovakia, and Moravia. They are the heart of Europe. 
A thousand years of history has created them. Their 
lovely old world villages, their songs, their colourful 
costumes, their warmhearted welcome to Visitors make 
holidays that will never be forgotten. 

_ There is so much to do and see. Challenging 
-mountains, lovely lakes and rushing streams. Ancient 


of a hundred spires where outstanding examples of 
Baroque, Renaissance and Gothic architecture mingle 
with modern shops, tiny pubs and Gor ag and the 
beautiful Vitava River. : 
full 
details of 
1959 holidays 


v V7 There en Bases new 
weave patterns 
to deka ASE erase 


- rail, coach or car. Or alone to wander and talk to 


towns like Bratislava capital of Slovakia; Kutna 
Hora the ancient armoury, and Prague, golden city - 


enthusiasts from all over the world, and the Film 


CZECHOSLOVAK TRAVEL BUREAU, CEDOK 
REGent 0041 or accredited Travel Agents, or CEDOK, 18 Na PRIiKope, PRAGUE, 3. 


_ There are holidays to suit all tastes. With others to 
accompany you and a guide to show you round by 


people here and there. But always comfortable hotels, 
modern up-to-date service and exquisite food. etal 


There is a currency bonus which enables visitors to © 
get 40 crowns to the £ instead of 20; petrol at approx- 
imately 4/6 per gallon and special prices for groups 
of 12 or more. 


In spring, the Prague Music Festival attracts 


Festival at Karlovy Vary and Folklore Festival - at 
Straznice are events that are incomparable. 


(LONDON) LTD. 


45 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


*&  % NOW OPEN! 


AND SPORTS EVENTS 


GERrard 5660 (20 lines) 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


* FOR BOOKS#*# 


FAMED CENTRE FOR 
TRAVEL BOOKS 


© Foyles is an experience—the largest book- 


store on earth. If you’re a lover of books, large 
or small, modern or rare, here’s Paradise? 


—Fielding’s Guide to Europe 


x 
FOYLES TRAVEL BUREAU 


Come to Foyles new Travel Bureau for all your 
travel requirements—by road, rail, sea or air 


TICKETS FOR ALL THEATRES 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON WC2 
Open'9-6 (Mondays & Thursdays saa 
Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 


- Seige. 


Holland - Denmark 
Sweden - Germany - Austria. 
| Switzerland - Italy . 
REGULAR, RELIABLE AND RESTFUL SERVICE 
BYNIGHTOR DAY - 


Most tickets are inter-available by either service. 


* Full details from British Railways Stations and Travel Agents a 


= 


BRITISH RAILWAYS - 


ZEELAND S.S.CO. 
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\ore—with their winding streams and wooded 
ills and enchanting little towns and villages; 
r the Frisian islands in the far north, little 
nown to British tourists, with their uncanny 
une landscapes and marvellous beaches; or even 
1¢ vast pine and birch forests and endless heaths 
nd meadows of the North German plain. 

However, it is the architecture of the towns, 
nd especially of the small towns, of Germany, 
hich offers the greatest rewards.to the traveller. 
nd here a revolution of taste has taken, or 
ther is in process of taking, place. To our 
thers and grandfathers and Walter -Pater 
yermany meant the land of dreaming 
Dires and pointed roofs, where the last 
nchantments of the Middle Ages still 
ngered longer than elsewhere. And 
ertainly in such towns as Rothenburg, 
Jinkelsbuhl, or Nordlingen the past is 
reserved with an unspoilt complete- 
ess which has no parallel in this 
ountry. On the other hand, they seem 
> have been totally unaware of. the 
lorious heritage of German Baroque 
nd Rococo architecture which 
ssuredly deserves to be placed along- 
ide the greatest achievements of Ger- 
lan genius in music and literature. 
iven now such = masterpieces as 
ierzehnheiligen, Zwiefalten, Die Wies, 
r Ottobeuren are known to compara- 
ively few British tourists, though 
everal recent books on Germany, of 
thich Michael Winch’s admirable new 
olume, Introducing Germany 
Methuen, 21s.), isa good example, have 
tawn attention to the subject. Quite 
part from the major works of Balthasar 
Yeumann, J. M. Fischer, and the Asam 
nd Zimmermann brothers, almost 
very little South Swabian and Bavarian 
illage has its delightful onion-towered 
hurch, sometimes with carvings and 
aintings of great distinction. 

In the past perhaps too much stress 
as been laid on South and too little 
n Central Germany from the tourist 
joint of view. The upper Main valley, 
he Spessart, Hesse, are districts full of 
ttractiveness and comparatively little 
nown to the foreigner: Bavarian 
ourney (Hale, 18s.), by Garry Hogg, 
ives an entertaining and useful account 
f hiking experiences in the first two. Even Bam- 
erg, the loveliest town in Germany, with its 
yonderful architecture of every period—Roman- 
sque, Gothic, Baroque, Biedermeier—and its 
harming situation on the hills beside the 
jleasant Regnitz is not as well known as it 
leserves. Moreover it has been virtually un- 
ouched by the ravages of war, whereas Wirz- 
uirg and Potsdam, its former possible rivals, 
vere almost levelled to the ground in the last 
veeks of the war. 

Even before 1939 Germany was notable for 
he beauty and interest of its small towns rather 
han its great ones, and after the devastation of 
he war years this is more than ever the case. 
Jntil a few years ago a visit to any town in 
3ermany over 100,000 was, to put it mildly, a 
lepressing experience. But today, owing to the 
ible energy and enterprise of the German 
all this is changed. Buildings of artistic 
historical value whose repair was at all 
have been restored, often with mar- 
skill (e.g., the Lorenz Kirche in Nurem- 
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berg), or they have been entirely reconstructed, 
like the Goethehaus in Frankfurt. For the rest, 
the ashes and rubble of the past decade have 
given place with magical suddenness to new 
housing schemes, schools, churches and office 
blocks. The wholesale devastation has of course 
given a wonderful opportunity to German archi- 
tects of this generation, and they have’ seized 
it with both hands. Much of this building is 
well worth the intelligent tourists’ attention, 
though on the whole it lacks the experimental 
brilliance of the post-1918 period. 

This situation has one consequence of prac- 


Tiibingen: street scene 
From ‘ Introducing Germany’ 


tical importance for the visitor, namely that 
virtually every hotel in every large town in 
Germany has been built—or at least drastically 
renovated—since 1950, and is correspondingly 
comfortable. In Mr. Winch’s view German 
hotels are among the best and most pleasant in 
the world. But Germany is an overcrowded 
country and at the height of the season they are 
apt to be full. 
W. D. Ropson-ScottT 


Travellers to the Low Countires may find the 
following recent books of interest: Baedeker’s Auto- 
guide Benelux to Belgium, Holland and Luxem- 
bourg (Allen and Unwin, 28s.); Small Boat through 
Holland, by Roger Pilkington (Macmillan, 21s.); 
and This is Brussels and the World Exhibition, a 
book of photos by Cas Oorthuys (Faber, 7s. 6d.); 
The Low Countries, by S. J. de Laet in Thames 
and Hudson’s ‘ Ancient Peoples and Places’ series, 
21s., is a work about archaeology. Ronald W. Clark 
provides Instructions to Young Ramblers (Museum 
Press, 12s. 6d.) and Showell Styles an Introduction 
to Caravanning (Seeley Service, Beaufort Library, 
15s.). 
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Czechoslovakia 


IT Is A PITY THAT the Czechs, who are anxious 
today to attract foreign tourists, should greet the - 
visitor at the frontier with barbed-wire, mine- 
fields,. police-dogs, watch-towers, and. sergeant- 
majors who inspect not only the interior but 
also the underneath of the train. Such inhospit- 
able welcome is intended, they say, ‘to keep 
out Western spies and saboteurs’, with whom, 
they claim, their country would otherwise be 
teeming. This E. Phillips Oppenheim 
approach (which is indeed fiction, for 
these frontier precautions are aimed not 
at preventing foreigners from getting 
in but Czechs from getting out) is 
not found in the rest of the country. 
Once away from the frontier you will 
be allowed to go where you like. The 
uranium and military zones are of 
course forbidden, but on my three 
weeks tour this summer, representing 
an English newspaper, I was allowed 
to wander at will and visit the new 
industrial plants of Slovakia. I could 
speak to whom I liked, within limits (I 
was not allowed to meet a man like the 
Cardinal Beran, who has been locked 
up for years). Otherwise, everyone, 
from the Foreign Office down to the 
smallest hotelier, was helpful and 
obliging. 

Tourism has deliberately been made 
cheap in this country because it is 
classed as a ‘ popular’ activity. Prices 
are. controlled, subsidized if necessary 
by the state. It is for this reason, 
primarily, that Czechoslovakia can be 
recommended to English tourists. But 
the great architectural and natural 
beauty of this land also remains; 
visually it has hardly been touched by 
the war. Prague came out of the war 
almost unscathed and is still for me 
thé most beautiful city in central 
Europe. The Gothic towers and 
Baroque portals, the medieval window 
projecting from Baroque walls, the 
Gothic arcades supporting Rococo 
house-fronts, give it an extraordinary 
quality, half of the Middle Ages, half 
in the age of Mozart, outlandish yet enlightened 
—the city of both Hus and the Good Soldier 
Schweik. The Mozartian aristocracy has long 
disappeared; those that did not collapse under 
Masaryk’s state were liquidated under Gott- 
wald’s. But their great Baroque palaces remain, 
efficiently maintained as galleries and museums. 
The Waldstein palace, most famous of them all, 
now houses a collection of modern Czech 
paintings (nineteenth century). The University 
and the Strahov libraries are still among the 
richest and most beautiful in Europe. 

Of the landscape round Prague, in the spring 
and summer, it has well been said, ‘ Where on 
the hillsides a farmer cannot use his plough, 
he plants trees’, The roads and paths of 
Bohemia are lined with fruit-trees and there is 
hardly a spadeful of this soil which has not, 
at the touch of a human hand, borne fruit and 
flowered. If famous ‘spas like Carlsbad and 
Marienbad are not as lively as they were when 
Edward VII and other kings took the waters, 
more people today are benefiting from them, 


ve - 


ie There is nothing quite like the beauty of Czecho- 
a. slovakia. The life, colour and romance of Bohemia, 
Slovakia, and Moravia. They are the heart of Europe. 

. A thousand years of history has created them. Their 
lovely old world villages, their songs, their colourful 


ty , costumes, their warmhearted welcome to visitors make 
i). holidays that will never be forgotten. 
ted There is so much to do and see. Challenging 


mountains, lovely lakes and rushing streams. Ancient 
= towns like Bratislava capital of Slovakia; Kutna 
; Hora the ancient armoury, and Prague, golden city 
of a hundred spires where outstanding examples of 
Baroque, Renaissance and Gothic architecture mingle 


“Where ola and. new 
weave patterns 
Po doh BY OU aes seein oo AE 


There are holidays to suit all tastes. With others to 
accompany you and a guide to show you round by 
rail, coach or car. Or alone to wander and talk to 
people here and there. But always comfortable hotels, 
modern up-to-date service and exquisite food. 


There is a currency bonus which enables visitors to 
get 40 crowns to the £ instead of 20; petrol at approx- 
imately 4/6 per gallon and special prices for groups 
of 12 or more. 


In spring, the Prague Music Festival attracts 
enthusiasts from all over the world, and the Film 


with modern shops, tiny pubs and cafes, and the Festival at Karlovy Vary and Folklore Festival oS 


q x erat Vitava River. Straznice are events that are incomparable. 
i. details of 
3 1959 holidays 
ay IZ) sacs ; 
z fe CZECHOSLOVAK TRAVEL BUREAU, CEDOK (LONDON) LTD. 
a” 45 Oxford Street, London, W.1. REGent 0041 or accredited Travel Agents, or CEDOK, 18 Na PRIKope, PRAGUE, 3. 


* THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 
-s * FOR BOOKS*# 


— _ FAMED CENTRE FOR 
a TRAVEL BOOKS 


af + @ Foyles is an experience—the largest book- 


; 7 store on earth. If you’re a lover of books, large 
7 . or small, modern or rare, here’s Paradise? 
e. —Fielding’s Guide to Europe 
- *  % NOW OPEN! * x 
3 Come to Foyles new Travel Bureau for all your Sweden - German y= Austr ia 
3 travel requirements—by road, rail, sea or air Switzerland - Italy 
y Tetris CORSO LET rns REGULAR, RELIABLE AND RESTFUL SERVICE 


BY NIGHT OR DAY , 


Most tickets are inter-available by either service. 


— - AND SPORTS EVENTS 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON WC2 
GERrard 5660 (20 lines) * Open 9-6 (Mondays & Thursdays 9-7) 
¢ Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 


* Full details from tele Railways Stations and Travel Agents 


BRITISH RAILWAYS * ZEELAND S.S.CO. 
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and enchanting little towns and villages; 
the Frisian islands in the far north, little 
nm to British tourists, with their uncanny 
landscapes and marvellous beaches; or even 
vast pine and birch forests and endless heaths 
nd meadows of the North German plain. 
However, it is the architecture of the towns, 
especially of the small towns, of Germany, 
h offers the greatest rewards.to the traveller. 
here a revolution of taste has taken, or 
ther is in process of taking, place. To our 
and grandfathers and Walter Pater 
my meant the land of dreaming 
ires and pointed roofs, where the last 
ntments of the Middle Ages still 
d longer than elsewhere. And 
y in such towns as Rothenburg, 
Isbihl, or Nordlingen the past is 
with an unspoilt complete- 
ness which has no parallel in this 
country. On the other hand, they seem 
to have been totally unaware of the 
glorious heritage of German Baroque 
and Rococo’ architecture which 
assuredly deserves to be placed along- 
side the greatest achievements of Ger- 
man genius in music and literature. 
Even now such masterpieces as 
Vierzehnheiligen, Zwiefalten, Die Wies, 
or Ottobeuren are known to compara- 
tively few British tourists, though 
several recent books on Germany, of 
which Michael Winch’s admirable new 
volume, Introducing Germany 
(Methuen, 21s.), isa good example, have 
drawn attention to the subject. Quite 
apart from the major works of Balthasar 
Neumann, J. M. Fischer, and the Asam 
and Zimmermann brothers, almost 
every little South Swabian and Bavarian 
village has its delightful onion-towered 
church, sometimes with carvings and 
paintings of great distinction. 

In the past perhaps too much stress 
has been laid on South and too little 
on Central Germany from the tourist 
point of view. The upper Main valley, 
the Spessart, Hesse, are districts full of 
attractiveness and comparatively little 
known to the foreigner: Bavarian 
journey (Hale, 18s.), by Garry Hogg, 
Sives an entertaining and useful account 
of hiking experiences in the first two. Even Bam- 
berg, the loveliest town in Germany, with its 
wonderful architecture of every period—Roman- 
esque, Gothic, Baroque, Biedermeier—and its 
charming situation on the hills beside the 
pleasant Regnitz is not as well known as it 
deserves. Moreover it has been virtually un- 
touched by the ravages of war, whereas Wurz- 
burg and Potsdam, its former possible rivals, 
were almost levelled to the ground in the last 
weeks of the war. 

_ Even before 1939 Germany was notable for 
the beauty and interest of its small towns rather 
than its great ones, and after the devastation of 
war years this is more than ever the case. 
Jntil a few years ago a visit to any town in 
ny over 100,000 was, to put it mildly, a 
ing experience. But today, owing to the 
energy and enterprise of the German 
all this is changed. Buildings of artistic 
historical value whose repair was at all 
have been restored, often with mar- 
skill (e.g., the Lorenz Kirche in Nurem- 
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berg), or they have been entirely reconstructed, 
like the Goethehaus in Frankfurt. For the rest, 
the ashes and rubble of the past decade have 
given place with magical suddenness to new 
housing schemes, schools, churches and office 
blocks. The wholesale devastation has of course 
given a wonderful opportunity to German archi- 
tects of this generation, and they have seized 
it with both hands. Much of this building is 
well worth the intelligent tourists’ attention, 
though on the whole it lacks the experimental 
brilliance of the post-1918 period. 

This situation has one consequence of prac- 


Tiibingen: street scene 
From ‘ Introducing Germany” 


tical importance for the visitor, namely that 
virtually every hotel in every large town in 
Germany has been built—or at least drastically 
renovated—since 1950, and is correspondingly 
comfortable. In Mr. Winch’s view German 
hotels are among the best and most pleasant in 
the world. But Germany is an overcrowded 
country and at the height of the season they are 
apt to be full. 
W. D. Rosson-ScottT 


Travellers to the Low Countires may find the 
following recent books of interest: Baedeker’s Auto- 
guide Benelux to Belgium, Holland and Luxem- 
bourg (Allen and Unwin, 28s.); Small Boat through 
Holland, by Roger Pilkington (Macmillan, 21s.); 
and This is Brussels and the World Exhibition, a 
book of photos by Cas Oorthuys (Faber, 7s. 6d.); 
The Low Countries, by S. J. de Laet in Thames 
and Hudson’s ‘ Ancient Peoples and Places’ series, 
21s., is a work about archaeology. Ronald W. Clark 
provides Instructions to Young Ramblers (Museum 
Press, 12s. 6d.) and Showell Styles an Introduction 
to Caravanning (Seeley Service, Beaufort Library, 
15s.). 
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Czechoslovakia 


IT IS A PITY THAT the Czechs, who are anxious 
today to attract foreign tourists, should greet the - 
visitor at the frontier with barbed-wire, mine- 
fields, police-dogs, watch-towers, and_ sergeant- 
majors who inspect not only the interior but 
also the underneath of the train. Such inhospit- 
able welcome is intended, they say, ‘to keep 
out Western spies and saboteurs’, with whom, 
they claim, their country would otherwise be 
teeming. This E. Phillips Oppenheim 
approach (which is indeed fiction, for 
these frontier precautions are aimed not 
at preventing foreigners from getting 
in but Czechs from getting out) is 
not found in the rest of the country. 
Once away from the frontier you will 
be allowed to go where you like. The 
uranium and military zones are of 
course forbidden, but on my three 
weeks tour this summer, representing 
an English newspaper, I was allowed 
to wander at will and visit the new 
industrial plants of Slovakia. I could 
speak to whom I liked, within limits (I 
was not allowed to meet a man like the 
Cardinal Beran, who has been locked 
up for years). Otherwise, everyone, 
from the Foreign Office down to the 
smallest hotelier, was helpful and 
obliging. 

Tourism has deliberately been made 
cheap in this country because it is 
classed as a ‘popular’ activity. Prices 
are controlled, subsidized if necessary 
by the state. It is for this reason, 
primarily, that Czechoslovakia can be 
recommended to English tourists. But 
the great architectural and natural 
beauty of this land also remains; 
visually it has hardly been touched by 
the war. Prague came out of the war 
almost unscathed and is still for me 
the most beautiful city in central 
Europe. The Gothic towers and 
Baroque portals, the medieval window 
projecting from Baroque walls, the 
Gothic arcades supporting Rococo 
house-fronts, give it an extraordinary 
quality, half of the Middle Ages, half 
in the age of Mozart, outlandish yet enlightened 
—the city of both Hus and the Good Soldier 
Schweik. The Mozartian aristocracy has long 
disappeared; those that did not collapse under 
Masaryk’s state were liquidated under Gott- 
wald’s. But their great Baroque palaces remain, 
efficiently maintained as galleries and museums. 
The Waldstein palace, most famous of them all, 
now houses a collection of modern Czech 
paintings (nineteenth century). The University 
and the Strahov libraries are still among the 
richest and most beautiful in Europe. 

Of the landscape round Prague, in the spring 
and summer, it has well been said, ‘Where on 
the hillsides a farmer cannot use his plough, 
he plants trees’. The roads and paths of 
Bohemia are lined with fruit-trees and there is 
hardly a spadeful of this soil which has not, 
at the touch of a human hand, borne fruit and 
flowered. If famous spas like Carlsbad and 
Marienbad are not as lively as they were when 
Edward VII and other kings took the waters, 
more people today are benefiting from them, 


a which they are still supreme. Thirty 


than three new books have been pub- ~ 


‘ally. All are excellent. 


ot ler continents, thie is one field in 


years ago, Clara E. ‘Laughlin delivered 
herself of a statement which, at the time, 
must have been regarded as an enormity: _ 
‘We didn’t climb any mountains, ex- 
cept in automobiles’. But nowhere ex- 
cept in the Alps is it possible to do this; 
and poor indeed must the heart be that 
does not rejoice at the pleasure of either 
crossing the Alps by a mountain pass, 
or even more, of using a motor car to 
reach a convenient place from which to 
make excursions on foot. It is to meet 
the needs of these people that no fewer 


lished: The Great Motor Highways of 
the Alps, by Hugh Merrick (Hale, 30s.), 
Michelin Guide to Switzerland (News 
Chronicle Book Dept., 15s.), and Bae-_ 
deker’s Autoguide to Switzerland (Allen 
and Unwin, 30s.). Michelin gives a few 
sample routes and a gazetteer of the 
places most likely to interest the tourist; 
Baedeker describes some fifty routes in 

étail, with a gazetteer in addition; Mr. 
Merrick’s book treats all the pass motor 
roads across the whole Alpine chain and 
their chief connecting roads systematic- 
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Happy Austria 


Ir I WERE ASKED to name the country which 
carries upon it most clearly the stamp of happi- 


_ ness I should at once think of Austria. It is true 


that the Austrians are made happy by un- 
expected things: by snobbery, family rows, 


execrable taste, a macaronic language—in the ~ 
days of visiting cards a hostess might even have 


had her Fourtag—and rising unnecessarily at 


_ dawn in order to shoot a chamois, But under 


the surface of their idiosyncracies they possess 
an inner simplicity, hopefulness, and high spirits 
which redeem a multitude of superficial faults. 
This may be partly because the position of 
Austria under the Habsburgs turned it into a 


vast park pivoted upon Vienna, just as the lakes ~ 


and trees of an English estate keep the world 
away from some Vanbrugh palace. The Austrians 
were not expected to do anything much— 
except use with elegant restraint a natural talent 
for administration. The Czechs made excellent 
servants, the Hungarians brought in efficiency, 
the mixed races of Silesia provided money; but 
Austria proper, under the twin shadows of the 
Stefansdom and the Hofburg, cultivated the art 
of living agreeably. Two wars have not destroyed 
the skill Austrians acquired in their own field, 
and now that they have decided—rather in the 
spirit of a peer who finally admits the public 


at half-a-crown a time—to be solvent rather than — 


picturesque, happiness i is likely to be more wide- 
spread than ever. 

I am not sure that it will ever be very apparent 
in Vienna. Vienna is a city to live in, not to 
visit; it exudes a melancholy which no amount 


Kitzbithel : 


of new wine in Grinzing or Mozart in the 


Riddell (Michael Joseph, 35s.) 


Resonensat can totally expel. Like Dublin, 
it is a city of the past. One can be enchanted by 
it over the years, one can be seized by unexpected 
moments of beauty or exhilaration, but the sad- 
ness creeps up from the Danube so powerfully 
that a cafard in Vienna is worse than anywhere 
else in Europe. 

But the country, now, and the country towns: 
that is a very different story. A spring walk 
through the Wachau, heavy with blossom, is one 
of the most delightful excursions which can be 
imagined, and even those parts of Austria which 
have been poisoned by success in the tourist field 
—the Salzkammergut and Carinthia—are full of 
peaceful wonders, so long as the obvious centres 
like Salzburg are avoided. 

Not that there is anything wrong with Salz- 
burg in itself. Unluckily, though, its point has 


been destroyed by the bus-stations and car- 


parks that canalize the crowds through its 


narrow streets. Whereas just round the corner 


there are unforgettable little towns and villages 


which have managed to keep their identity 


unchallenged. 

To begin with, there are the abbeys: butter- 
coloured, slumberous and compact: Altenburg, 
its library stacked with books bound in white 
vellum, Melk—perhaps almost too well-visited, 
Admont, Stams where the iron-work is as fine 
as anything in Europe, St. Lambrecht at the 
back of beyond, and a dozen more. It would be 
idle.to pretend that these splendid buildings are 
centres of useful activity—even St. Florian only 
comes to life for an occasional Bruckner festival 
—but all the same they possess an evocative 
magic shared by such ‘miracles as Versailles or. 
Sans-Souci. er 

And even more impressive than the buildings, 
there is the countryside. The smell of pine-— 


an illustration from The Ski Runs of Austria, by James 


Rocca of pein iets: 
roads curl through the mountai 
wooden inns invite a “comfortable 
(always stay at the Hotel- Post, | “Gt 
seldom let you’ down); ‘there: ‘is usu 
a sound of tumbling water within. ‘ 
shot; you have only to let yourself. s 
into the laziness of a ‘countryside wh 
chiefly remembers the twentieth cent 

_with a deep regret while recapturing 

_ impregnable peace. And always, I thi 
that peace revolves round the notion 
happiness—an unfashionable notion, 

_a wonderfully consoling one for- 
visitor who is harassed by cares w’ wh 
‘suddenly become, in Austria, pleasar 
out of place. ees 

Each ‘season has ‘its ~gatishaenOn * 

Alpenrosen at the beginning of sumn 
the slight dejection of country ‘hot 
_when the roses are dying off and a da 

autumn is well set in, are good enou 
but for the hardy the winter is re 
the time. Again, not in Vienna, wt 
a wind from the steppes freezes 
breath, but in the mountains—and | 
ferably in the smaller places. Ski 
- brings out a streak of masochism in 
most balanced of citizens; and there is 
terror more stimulating than the terror of~ 

_unnegotiable slope. And the hot bath and 
Glithwein, the unfamiliar sense of feel 
really well . . . the expectation of a shared har 
ness is unfamiliar nowadays, but in Austria | 
have it. ‘ 

| ALAN PrycE-JONE 


Baroque Churches of Central Europe, by J 
Bourke (Faber, 36s.) is a handbook to the glorie: 

- the Baroque church architecture of southern C 
many, Switzerland and Austria. Allen and Un 
have published a new lightweight Bacdelen A 
guide to Austria, price 30s. 


Northern Europe 
‘THERE IS SOME MAGNETISM about the No 
which catches the imagination of those v 
travel there or write about it. In Finland tl 
speak of Lapp sickness which, like homesickn 
blinds a man to other beauty and will not 
him rest until he returns. There is some cc 
_ bination of light and colour at once pristine : 
~ subtle, some special crystal quality of the 
some ancient mystery in the land itself, whet 
it be the heathland and beechwoods of Denm: 
the scented pine forests of Sweden, the mo 
tains of Norway locking in the sea, or the sed 
fringed shores of Finnish lakes. The count: 
are sparsely populated, and even in the tov 
‘there is a sense of the nearness of the powers 
the forest, the mountains, or the sea, The Sc: 
_ dinavians have all developed a most comfortal 
‘sophisticated way of urban living, _ wh 
although it differs from pve» to. | 
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| ROYAL MAIL SUNSHINE CRUISES 


BOOK NOW FOR YOUR 1959 


— leh Cule 


Asunshine holiday aboard the magnificent liner ‘ANDES’ 
will give you an entirely new idea how luxurious a luxury 
cruise can be. Her large decks are sunshine playgrounds. 
Her spacious dining saloons enable all passengers to 
enjoy her superb cuisine at one sitting. Her anti-roll 
stabilisers ensure the utmost comfort at sea. 


There is a choice of nine cruises, all beginning and ending at 
Southampton. 


CRUISE NO.1 23 days (Apr. 29-May 22) from £114. Calling 
at Trinidad, Antigua, Bermuda. 


CRUISE NO. 2 21 yee (May 23-June 13) from £104. Calling 
at Messina, Haifa, Lisbon. 


CRUISE NO. 3 18 days (June 14-July 2) from £89. Calling at 
Ytterdal and Merok (Geirangerfjord), Copenhagen, Helsinki, 
Stockholm, Oslo, Amsterdam. 
CRUISE NO. 4 22 days (July 3-July 25) from £133. To Quebec 
and New York. 
CRUISE NO. 5 15 days (July 31-Aug. 15) from £107. Calling 
at Gibraltar, Villefranche, Naples, Barcelona. 
CRUISE NO. 6 12 days (Aug. 16-Aug. 28) from £73. Calling 
at Vigo, Casablanca, Las Palmas, Lisbon. 
CRUISE NO. 7 21 days (Aug. 29-Sept. 19) from £104. Calling 
; at Naples, Venice, Dubrovnik, Ceuta. 
-  GRUISE NO.8 21 days (Sept. 20-Oct. 11) from £104. Calling 
at Palma, Istanbul, Sochi (Soviet Black Sea Riviera), Phaleron 
4 - Bay, Lisbon. 
CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR CGRUISE 15 days (Dec. 20, 1959- 
Jan. 4, 1960) from £74. Calling at Las Palmas, Madeira, 
Casablanca, Lisbon. 
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Glorious Holidays 
in the Sun 


LOOK AT THESE NEW LOW PRICES! 
AUSTRIAN TYROL SWITZERLAND 

a devs notidey” = $19.15s. ieee £29.10s. 
ADRIATIC COAST (Italy) ITALIAN RIVIERA 
Sere £21.08... so  - £36.9s. 
SWITZERLAND PALMA (Balearic Islands) 


15 days holiday £33 6s 15 days holiday £40 1 7 
by rail, from = s by air, from . Ss. 


Other continental holidays from 14 gns. for 8 days 


Send for your free copy of 


HOLIDAY MAGAZINE 


POST THIS COUPON TO COOKS, DEPT. FI3[NJ, 
BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.1, or ask at 
any branch of Thos. Cook & Son Ltd., and Dean 
& Dawson Ltd., or any appointed agent. 
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ris, very usual for a jouer to own a piece 


‘ of it and a hut or cottage, often built by himself. 


There are thousands of such summer ‘ villas’ all 
over Scandinavia to which the whole family 
migrates in the summer, sloughing off the skin 
of too much civilization and taking a pagan 
delight in nature. Conditions are extremely 


simple; the family spend their time cutting © 


wood, fishing, gathering berries, painting their 
boat or the cottage, and fetching milk and eggs 
from the nearest farm across the forest or on 
the opposite shore of a lake. All four northern 
countries are rich in historical, architectural and 
literary treasures, but it is the 
contrast between these two ways 
of living which has perhaps most 
to interest and attract the visitor. 

Beryl Miles, in Candles in 
Denmark (Murray, 21s.), had a 
chance to see both ways in 
detail in her six months in Den- 
mark. She lived for part of the 
time in Copenhagen, that gay 
city with its copper roofs and 
spires, its fountains, its Tivoli 
gardens, and part of the time 
travelled by motor scooter. She 
enjoyed the simple life in North 
Jutland, watched the midsummer 
bonfires lit—the long night of. 
midsummer is a time of special 
power and magic all over the 
North—learned to make smoked 
cheese and lace, and talked and 
stayed with a great variety of 
people. Her book is a mine of 
information, mostly conveyed in 
the form of conversation. She 


: is sparing of descriptive writing but neverthe- 
less does evoke the variety and beauty of 


the Danish countryside. Miss Miles obviously 
has a lively mind and found much in common 
with the witty Danes. Her moments of emotion 
are the more memorable for being rare, whether 
she is describing her response to the wisdom on 


_ the face of the Tollund man, buried for two 


thousand years in the Jutland peat, or the beauty 
of music played at Hindegaul Manor by 
candlelight, a blaze of noon from the ees 
cent chandeliers, 

Clearly Miss Miles fell under the spelt of ox 
North; so too, in a very different way, did 
Frank Noel Stagg. His interest was inspired by 
reading about the North as a very young mid- 
shipman serving in the China Seas, From across 
the world Norway attracted him and continued 
to do so all his life. Just before his death he com- 
pleted the fifth and last of a series. of regional 
histories of that country, South Norway (Allen 
and Unwin, 25s.). He had a unique knowledge, 
for an Englishman, of Norway and Norwegian 
history, and each of his books tells in detail 
the development of an area or a city. In West 
Norway and its Fjords, for instance, he told 
the fascinating story of the ancient city of 
Bergen. In this, his last volume, on the Sgrland, 
the country from Tgnsberg to Stavanger, he 
gives the political and social history, from the 
Vikings to recent times, of that part of Norway 
probably best known to foreign tourists. There 


are fascinating sidelights on the historic links — 


SS. ones, which link the Sutton Hoo 
treasure with alee finds in Vestfold and en 


‘in Sweden, for example, as well as lesser-known | 
“facts, such as that the Great Fire of London 
was arene for a highly increased trade be- | 
tween the two countries because of the demand 


for Norwegian timber. And English visitors to 


Valle, one of the prettiest villages in Setesdal, a 
valley rich in ancient folk-lore and traditions, 


can Jook up to the same slopes from which. 


came the falcons sent each year to King John. 
The traveller who wants to recapture more 
mundane pleasures is well served by Elizabeth 


-Craig’s Scandinavian Cooking (Andre Deutsch, - 


18s.). Most of the ingredients of Scandinavian. - 
cooking are not very different from our own, 


Venstop, Henrik Ibsen’s childhood home 


and the way of cooking not too exotic for con- 
servative English taste. There are many ideas 
in the book which can give variety to everyday 


‘fare, prunes with roast pork, red cabbage with 
‘meat balls, cream-enriched gravies, for example, 


and there are many delicious sweets, such as 
fromage, rather like a mousse, fruit soups, varia- 
tions on our own apple charlotte and a wonder- 
ful variety of biscuits, Naturally the Scandina- 


vians excel at cooking fish. Mrs. Craig stresses . 
the importance of using the best ingredients and 
not substitutes. Probably we have most to learn 
from the Nordic countries in the art of serving ~ 


food. Everything is made to look as interesting, 
appetising and artistic as possible, from the 
elaborate ‘cold table’ 
sandwich or an everyday platter of roast meat 
surrounded with vegetables and garnishes. The 


people of all four countries seem to have a_ 


natural gift for display, which shows itself in 
the way they arrange their homes, their tables, 


and their food. In this, as in many other aspects - 
of their lives, Pocky and Prose are made to 
~ connect. 


- 


Other relevant literature: Nagel’s Scandinavian 
Travel Guide: Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway 
and Sweden (Muller, one volume, 36s.; separate 
volumes obtainable from the same publisher). Teach 
Yourself Danish (English Universities _ Press, 
7s. 6d.): in this ‘Teach Yourself” series Swedish, 
Norwegian and Finnish are also available. 


From ‘ South Norway’ 


to the simplest open 


Mark ANTHONY. Bre 


E Our England 


- BROUGHT UP FROM CHILDHOOD on the lies in 
_ school-books about ‘ the most equable climat 
the world ’, most of us never learn in later 
to face ihe grisly truth. Each spring, wit 
wild, touching optimism, we imagine rela 
holidays on English beaches, lying comatosé 
the sun; and once in every ten years or so | 
beautiful dream may be realized. The truth 
that in England, as our American visitors 
well understand, the everlasting nippy wind | 
frequent lash of bitter summer rain favou 
holiday of constant movement. English holid 
should be devoted to moving around and lo 
ing at new things—at buildi 
and landscapes, at streets < 
_ towns, at modes of life, alien 
our own. Z 
Here again our climate d 
not help us. England is shrou 
in a perpetual twilight even 
the better times of the year. 7 
wi almost continual cover of | 
4 grey cloud, the rare sun hi 
dimmed by coal-smoke from 
nearest Wen, all militate agai 
the Englishman being ‘a man 
the eye’. The English, with i 
exceptions, are unreceptive to 
sensuous delights of the exter 
world. They have little or 
visual sense. Amid the gast 
nomic and architectural delig 
of Burgundy they still talk 
some dreary ritual of cricket 
ing enacted beside a gasworks 
home. A love of ugliness anc 
passionate hatred of anyth 
beautiful are bred deep within 
and for this our climate is mainly responsil 
above all the lack of light in our waking hor 
‘So we destroy our ancient gabled streets 
order to create more concrete car-parks ( 
what have all these poor motorists come to 
in Winchester and Exeter and places wh 
they love to destroy?) and we cover our on 
lovely countryside with poles and wires. — 
Dear old, bloody old England, 
Of telegraph poles and tin, - - 
Seemingly so indifferent 
And with so little soul to win ~ 


as John Betjeman so rightly says. His Collec 
Poems (Murray, 15s.) is beyond question 
best book to be published in 1958 about 
landscapes and towns of England. It ranges fr 
the noble marshland churches of the east (‘ L 
colnshire Middle Pointed ’) to the granite-stre 
moors around St, Enedoc in Cornwall, fr 
Dorset up to Oxfordshire; and everyone 
Betjeman the English air is filled with the sou 
of church bells—in Exeter or Oxford, in Sw 
don or Pershore, Bristol or Wantage. We « 
follow in his footsteps all around southern ¢ 
eastern England. Why, though, has he ne 
~ wandered north of the Trent, among those sn 
Yorkshire industrial towns, for example, 
smoke-filled valleys beneath the gritstone moo 
Betjeman has placed us doubly in his debt 
the past year, for he has also edited a Guide 
English Parish Churches (Collins, 30s.) 
- which he and a chosen band of contribu 
- ~ hav ve selected over 4,000 Anglican C 
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ll cats now go Tilbury to 

Gothenburg (and back) 

FREE, if ie driver and three 
_ passengers. ver and two, 2 

reduction of normal car ral 

THE CAR FREE ROUTE 

_ IS THE CARE-FREE ROUTE! 

_ Sunny Sweden offers good roads, 

petrol approx. 4/6 a gallon, traffic 

on the left. It’s a sportsman’ S 

and mototist’s paradise. 

‘The voyage? Ai delightful hours in 

a ctuise-like atmosphere while 

you enjoy fabulous Swedish 

smorgasbord and other magnificent 

ood. Yes, the car free route is 

the care-free route to the heart of 

Scandinavia! Details from 

your Travel Agent. 


——— ——— 


Book Your Holiday 
through 


PICKFORDS 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


Vho are Booking Agents for all Principal 
our and Cruise Operators—Cooks, Poly, 
rames, Lunns, Global, Overland, etc., etc. 


iPECIMEN OFFERS :— 

witzerland 8 days from £22. 19. 0 
rittany Coast 10 days .. £22. 18.0 
rench Riviera 8days . £26. 3.0 
alian Riviera 15 days .. £33. 14.0 


‘days Belgium, Holland, Germany 
by Motor Coach ... ... te es a EO. 


ply — 


hief Booking Office, 205, High Holborn, 
ondon, W.C.1. Tel. No. HOL. 7091—or to 


] 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 
see telephone directory. 


We are Members of A.B.T.A. 


MARLOW HOUSE - LLOYD’S AVENUE - LONDON - E.C.3 


‘ = % NON-MOTORISTS! Enjoy 500 miles of 
FREE TRAIN TRAVEL in Sweden’s lovely South. 


THE LISTENER 


In just seven 


agenis. 


Stockholm. 


Telephone: ROYal 3161 


Holiday this year 


UNSPOILT 


hours by air, 


you go direct to HELSINKI 
from LONDON AIRPORT. 


Reservations can be made 
through B.E.A. 


and all travel 


FINNAIR operates from 
London, Paris, 
Hamburg, Frankfurt, Cologne, 
Geneva, Copenhagen, and 


Amsterdam, 


Fullest information from 


FIN IN AIS FP 


LONDON, S.W.1 


From Helsinki, the beautiful capital with its lovely 
beaches and delightful surrounding islands, to the far 
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north, Finland offers a completely different kind of 


holiday, invigorating . . 


. exciting. 


With its 60,000 lakes and multitude of islands, 
Finland is wildly beautiful and absolutely unspoilt. 

You will enjoy the warm, reliable summer months, the 
bathing, sailing, fishing, hiking, exploring. There are 
splendid hotels in the larger towns, and numerous 
inns, camping sites and youth hostels in out-of-the-way 


places. 


For a holiday to thrill you, come to Finland. 


56 HAYMARKET, 


TRAfalgar 2246 


from 20 


INDEPENDENT HOLIDAYS 


Mountain Centres 
Salzkammergut.........27 gns. Around 
Lakeside Cenires 


Write for free brochure 


LONDON, S.W.3 
Telephone: KNightsbridge 4242 


14-DAY holidays 


sns. 


Travel by sleeperettes on 


“THE AUSTROPA EXPRESS’ 


Other outstanding holiday values are: 


COACH TOURS 


Dept. H.3, 47 BEAUCHAMP PLACE 


Members of Association of British Travel Agents 


2-Centre Holidays......244 gns. Austria and Dolomites...34 gns. 
peerage 244 gns. Tyrol and Switzerland...33 gns. 


P24, 126, 


Mountains 
and a 
Monastery 


PETER RK 

HOLMES 

‘Mr. Holmes writes crisply 
and with humour about life 
and adventure in this remote 
Himalayan region’—Reynolds 
News ‘Excellent photographs’ 
—Sunday Times 218. 


School- 
House in 


the Arctic 


MARGERY 
HINDS 


‘Margery Hinds was tough. 
I salute her earnest account of 
native life and customs’— 
TREVOR ALLEN, News Chronicle 
Photographs 2158. 


GEOFFREY BLES 
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THERE IS SOMETHING 
NEW UNDER THE SUN 
YUGOSLAVIA 


With YUGOTOURS 


the Specialists for Yugoslavia | 


FROM £22 FOR 7 DAYS TO £218 
FOR 19 DAY CRUISE 
8. 15 and 22 day tours by air—deps. every 
Sunday. 7, 10, 14, 17 and 21 days by rail— 
deps. every Saturday and Sunday. 
NEW THIS YEAR—SPECIAL AIR 
CONNECTIONS BETWEEN LONDON, 
ZAGREB AND DUBROVNIK 
Ask for full details of all YUGOTOURS from: 
ANGLO-YUGOSLAV TRAVEL SERVICE 
(Dept. L3) 149 Regent Street, London, W.1 
Telephone: REGent 7101 


A wide variety of holidays along the well known Dalmatian coast 

(Dubrovnik, Opatija, etc.) and at inland resorts (Lake Bled, etc.). 

Inclusive holidays by chartered aircraft or special train from 
Great Britain. 


New boat connection from Wenice along the Dalmatian coast 
starting 29th April. 


Please note that normally, at most coastal resorts, even in late April 
and in May superb sunshine, warm bathing and epnviderably cheaper 
hotel rates can be enjoyed.” 


Full information from your Travel Agent or from: 
YUGOSLAV NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE (Dept. L), 143 Regent St., London, W.1. REG 5243 


ALL EUROPE IS YOURS 
'-By Car = > 


Europe, with its cities and its people, 
its colour, warmth and yariety. Only 
car travel. will give you the close 


AUSTRIA, FRANCE, GERMANY, \ 


ETC W777 
“EN FAMILLE™' || (G 


Get to know the people of the F I give : 
country you visit by enjoying the experience the Continent deserves. 


“ ; : Bp With our inclusive service four 
BRECESSUILL ES friendly atmosphere of 6 || persons can tour the Continent by 
a private family. self-drive car at little more than 2nd 
ie ; maven class rail fare. From £22 per person 
Why not join one of the special for a fortnight’s tour covers hire, 
groups visiting our International documents, connecting travel and 
Host-Family Centre? or let us make 
individual arrangements for your 
“en famille” holiday? 


petrol. 
8-seater microbuses also for hire. 


Russian 3-week microbus holiday, 
with return sea cruise, £85. Any 
holiday and business trayel planned 
to personal requirements. World 
travel service by land, sea and air. 


Illustrated Brochure : 


E.F.A., 1, New Burlington St., 


Regent St., London, W.1. REGent 8866 Auto Europa, 69 Blandford St., London, W.1 


YOU WILL ENJOY A. 
STAY IN 


LUXEMBOURG 


brochures 
WE es a 


and holiday advertisers, who 
will gladly send them to you. 


with an APAL TOUR 
at our Jowest prices ever 


are available from our travel — 


ITALY, YUGOSLAVIA, 


AUSTRIA, SWITZERLAND 


Delightful scenery, modern hotels 

with good cuisine and a friendly 

people. Particulars supplied by 
your travel agent or 


Save time and postage by 
sending a postcard (postage 
2id.), noting the offers that 
interest you, to: 


2-WEEK HOLIDAYS 
ADRIATIC RIVIERA (RIMINI, 
RICCIONE, CATTOLICA, LIDO de 
JESOLO) ALASSIO, SESTRI LEVANTE, 
~ DIANO MARINA. 


by rail, by regular 
from 24 GNS. Airlines from 37 GNS. 


Stars of Italy coach tour visiting 
MILAN, FLORENCE, ROME, 42 « 
RIMINI and VENICE. from GNS. 


‘The Listener’ 
(Travel Service), 
35 Marylebone 
High Street, 
London, W.1. 


Luxembourg National 


Tourist Office, 


167, Regent Street, London, W.1 
REGent 0215 


THE PORTABLE PORTER 


FOR YOUR SUITCASE 


THE TROLETTE 


FOR HEAVIER FREIGHT 


THE AIR TRAVELLER’S BALANCE 
By SALTER 


TO CHECK YOUR _ 
BAGGAGE WEIGHT 


ALL THESE FAMOUS PRODUCTS 
ARE A BOON TO THE TRAVEL- 
LING PUBLIC 
Obtainable at Leather Goods Stores 


THE PORTABLE PORTER (SALES) 
by ley 


Star coach tours—7 nights 
SWITZERLAND or AUSTRIA 27 
No night travel : from GNS. 


-YUGOSLAVIA. Air and coach tour with 
7 nights in DUBROVNIK, 5 
No night travel from 5 GNS. 


Write today for free 48 page illustrated 


brochure to: 


APAL TRAVEL LTD. (Dept. 1) 


78 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 
MUSeum 9351/5 


of KINGSTON-ON-THAMES 
Phone: KIN 9234/2288 


PALMA 15 days By Air 45 2 
Excellent modern hotel overloc 
ing Palma Bay. Be our guest 
a gay champagne fiesta, 


ITALY 15 days By Air 44 g 
: On the lovely Riviera Coast 
Pietra Ligure. Beachside Hot 
Private Beach. First class cuisis 
Guaranteed Sunshine. 


AUSTRIA 15 days By Air 39 g1 

From Manchester P 
In the heart of the Tyrol at love 
Seefeld. Excellent hotel. Fi 
food. Gay atmosphere. 


TUNISIA 15 days By Air 59 gi 
Spend three days at oasis in Sahat 
Ten days in Dream Hotel by sea ne 
Carthage. Wonderful atmosphe1 
y | Own swimming nen Luxu 
holiday. 


Y.T.C.UNIVERSAL LTD 
ROOM A, at 
6, CAMPDEN ST. 
LONDON, W.8. 


also 47-49, LIME ST. 
LIVERPOOL, I. 


Continental accommodation, Ostende 


CAFE-PENSION 
~ du LION 


90, Rue de la Chapelle, 


(Kapellestraat) 


OSTENDE 


Full Bcard, Bed and Breakfast, Com- 
fortable Rooms, Tasty Food, Central 
Heating, Hot and Cold Water, 
Bathroom. Three minutes from 
Maritime Station. 


Moderate Charges 
Excellent Service 


British Proprietor: Mr. H. Johnson 


HOWTO WRITE.. 


Each month, THE WRITER publishes 
new helpful articles specially designed 
to achieve one aim—to enable you to 
increase your income by writing, 
Benefit, then, from the knowledge and 
experience of experts in every field of 
saleable writing. Increase your income 
by learning how to write effectively 
-+.for magazines and newspapers, for 
book publishers, for radio and T.V. 


FRE Send now for free folder, 


“What's In M for You!" 


THE WRITER, 124, NEW 
BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Write after reading The Writer — 
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re worth seeing for one reason or another. We 
eed no longer wonder on our cross-country 
urneys whether or not to stop when a strange 
wer OF spire comes into view. Ideally the con- 
rmed church-crawler should stop every time, 
ut even the best of us do not live up to this 
leal. With Betjeman’s Guide in hand, we now 
ave no excuse for missing anything good. On 
ae other hand, the Guide does not absolve us 
om using our own intelligence now and then 
t we shall miss such delightful little 
aurches as Gussage St. Andrew in Dor- 
t and Careby in Lincolnshire and 
pubtless others known to only a few 
splorers of the lanes and field-paths. 
Pevsner’s series ‘The Buildings of 
ngland’ marches on, with Somerset 
od Shropshire accomplished within the 
sar. Somerset, one of the richest of 
nglish counties, perhaps the richest of 
1, a continual delight to the eye and 
ue heart wherever we may be within its 
orders, required two volumes for its 
ympletion (Penguin Books, 10s. 6d. and 
s. 6d.) and might well have had four 
1 a better world than this. The volume 
n north Somerset includes more than 
hundred pages on Bristol, the finest of 
1 our large provincial cities and one 
f the very few English. towns which 
ally looks like a city. And the Shrop- 
lire volume (Penguin Books, 8s. 6d.) 
icludes the wonderful towns of Ludlow 
id Shrewsbury. 
Pevsner is indispensable for the travel- 
t in England. When this series is com- 
leted it will stand up to the splendid 
ictorian series of Murray’s ‘Hand- 
90ks* as an encyclopedia of English 
ypography, better than Murray in some 
pects and not so good in others. It is 
‘sad (but not surprising) reflection on 
ur times that the fate of this project 
ung for a long time in the balance, and 
lat the three volumes published in 1958 
yuld appear only with the aid of gener- 
us grants from private sources. Yet 
lere is apparently no shortage of pub- 
shers’ money for the dreadful clotted-cream- 
ad-Clovelly type of book. It remains a mystery 
ho reads books of this kind; but there are en- 
uraging signs on the shelves of remainders 
lat the public taste in this respect is far better 
ian that of the motorist-cum-dictaphone hacks 
ho churn out the books so easily, Other purely 
ctual guide-books worth having on the shelf 
¢ The Blue Guide to Oxford and Cambridge 
7s. 6d. cloth, 4s. 6d. paper) and’ The 
guin Guide to London (Penguin Books, 6s.). 
latter especially is a masterpiece of com- 
ion and marvellous value for the money. 
very good guide-book of quite a different 
ad is Joscelyne Finberg’s Exploring Villages 
utledge, 28s.). This gets beneath the surface 
ppc visible scene to the historical meaning 
ind it and so enhances our enjoyment im- 
y. One can travel in depth or in breadth. 
ems to be a matter of temperament whether 
prefers to explore fresh pastures each year 
9 go back to the same place again and again. 
s and wives have been known to part 
mpa over this profound difference of 
‘oach, For those who cannot tear themselves 
from the one corner of the earth that 
ays wears a smile there are books about dis- 
ive regions. The best of these last year were 


/ 
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E. W. Martin’s Dartmoor (Hale ‘Regional 
Books’, 18s.) and Juliette de Bairacli Levy’s 
Wanderers in the New Forest (Faber, 25s.). 
Then there are the inevitable books of beauti- 
ful photographs. Except as Christmas presents 
for exiles from their native land, for whom the 
reality is inaccessible, this kind of book seems to 
me to serve 90 purpose at all. Photographs of 
buildings and scenery with no historical point 
to them rapidly pall upon the eye. Yet one 


ppiacssaeesanuanioa ert ectcumancttononaessastions 


A small church at Martindale, Westmorland, mainly 1633 or early 


nineteenth century 


From ‘ English Parish Churches ” 


could, with sufficient patience, research, and 
imagination, produce volumes of photographs 
eyery one of which had a sharp historical point 
to it. England is still one of the most beautiful 
and exciting countries in Europe to travel 
around, despite everything done to it by the 
ignoble army of archdeacons, city councillors, 
and Ministry of. Transport officials. But we have 
had no first-class travel book about England as 
a whole since Priestley wrote his English 
Journey twenty-five years ago. 
W. G. Hoskins 


Other new books on the English scene are: 
Journey through Cornwall, by Louis T. Stanley 
(Methuen, 25s.); Portrait of the Isle of Man, by 
Canon E. H. Stenning (Hale, 18s.); Northumbria, 
by H. S. Thorne (Thorne’s Student Bookshop Ltd., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 21s.); A History of Kent, by 
Frank W. Jessup (Darwen Finlayson, 16s.); The 
Land of Three Rivers: the Tyne, the Wear and the 
Tees, by Helen G. Bowling, L. C. Coombes and 
Robert Walker (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.); Gateway 
Guide to England (Methuen, 3s. 6d.); two pictorial 
arsed of Worcester Cathedral, by the Very Rev. 
R,. P. Milburn and Hereford Cathedral, by the 
i, ‘Rev. H. R. Burrows (Pitkin ‘ Pride of Britain ’ 

series, 2s. 6d, each), and London, by Tony Arm- 
strong Jones (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 30s.). Lon- 
don’s Riverside, by Eric de Maré (Reinhardt, 30s.) 
was reviewed in our issue of September 4. 
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A Drop of ‘Scotch’ 


TO THOSE WHO KNOW the west coast of Scot- 
land there is something irritating in the refusal 
of most English travellers to turn their faces 
northward. It is true that many west Highland 
holidays are spent in the overfurnished sitting- 
room of some small inn watching the rain drive 
against the window. It is true that you 
can fly to certain sunshine at Marrakesh 
or Khartoum in far less time than is 
taken by the trains that wind slowly 
through the Scottish mountains, where 
airports are rare and of use only to the 
close neighbourhood. But once _ the 
industrial. Lowlands are left behind, the 
journey, whether by rail or by road, is 
through a landscape of a strange and 
varied splendour, and if the roads are 
many of them atrocious and punctuated 
with appalling ferries, in compensation 
chars-a-bancs and coaches are rare. 

It can rain in the Highlands, day 
after day, but it is usually a soft friendly 
rain, and excellent for the complexion. 
Mists can veil the countryside inter- 
minably, but they are clean mists laden 
with a silent mystery. You feel that they 
are there to give privacy to the seabirds 
and the seals or to the elemental spirits 
that walk on the hills. There can be great 
gales; and the next day the sea will be 
calm again. When the rain is finished or 
the mist blown away, the sun shines. 
There are very few of the iron-grey days 
that make up most of the English year. 
And when the sun shines the only coun- 
try that can compare with it is Greece. 
The same architect must have built the 
contours of mountain and island; but the 
colourist was different. The luminous, 
liquid and changing colours of the West 
Coast are unique. Thanks to the Gulf 
Stream the winters are mild. Often the 
sun shines all day long in a pale lemon 
sky, though the days are short so far to 
the north. But they tell us that the Gulf Stream 
is moving out into the Atlantic. Certainly there 
have been of recent years a few attempts at frost 
and snow, to the detriment of some of the 
tenderer plants in the gardens, though the wild 
flowers seem to flourish the more. 

’ There is infinite variety. Some lochs, like Loch 
Ewe, are gentle, with the hills pushed back; 
others, like Loch Hourn, are enclosed by steep 
dark mountain-sides. Mull, for all its grandeur, 
is a friendly island; but the grandeur of Skye 
is sinister and severe. The Outer Isles are treeless 
and bare, but the white sands sloping into the 
Atlantic are welcoming and bright. Much of the 
mainland coast and many of the inner islands 
are well wooded, with great gardens where palms 
and tree-ferns and eucalyptus grow, amongst 
rhododendrons and azaleas of every colour. At 
Inverewe, in Wester Ross, there is the finest 
sub-tropical garden of all the British mainland.* 
Round many cottages flaming fuchsia hedges 
shelter roses and lilies from the cruel sea-winds; 
but other cottages stand grimly alone on barren 
hillsides. 

But over all the varied scene there hangs a 
special atmosphere. You may talk of the Celtic 
Twilight. But this is not the fey whimsy of 
Ireland. There are no mischievous leprechauns 


* It is described by Miss Dawn MacLeod in a new book, Oasis of the North (Hutchinson, 18s.) 
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or hysterical banshees. The ghosts and 
fairies of Western Scotland are of 
sterner stuff. The woman sitting in the 
waterfall is washing your shroud. In 
that dark loch there lurks a water- 
horse, who emerges as a fine young 
man to lure unwary maidens to their 
death. He will devour them in the 
depths, leaving only the lungs to float 
on the surface. The Viking in the gar- 
den is not an amiable spirit, nor is the 
Green’ Man on the hill. No one can 
doubt their presence. When an island 
landlord not long ago refused to allow 
archaeologists to open up a large tomb, 
we all applauded him for his common 
sense; there were enough ghosts on the 
island already. There has been too 
much blood in the- past. The West 
Highlander of today, for all his shy, 
gentle courtesy (with which he veils his 
determination to exploit the foreigner 
to the utmost), is still a fine fighter and 
loves his vendetta; and in the olden 
days his tastes were less inhibited. All 
the best glens and islands have their 
own special site of a massacre : Glencoe 
was only one among many. There are 
caves where whole families were smoked 
to death by invaders from the next 
island. There are battlefields which saw 
the death of almost all the combatants. 
There are monasteries in ruins whose 
pious inhabitants were eliminated by 
the Norsemen or by their own com- 
patriots. Visitors to the Highlands 
should be equipped with a taste for the : 
gruesome if they are fully to savour the air. 
But let them come. ‘They will be welcome, and 
not too grossly overcharged, The amenities for 
travel and residence are not so great that they 
will ever overcrowd the spaces of the Highlands 
and Islands; nor do they usually stay for long, 
unless storms keep them from crossing-the sea 
or the loch to the road-head. For most of the 
year the Highland people will-be left in peace to 
a life which, in spite of co-operative stores and 
cinema-vans and the pervasiveness of the B.B.C., 


is still uncomplicated and direct, with Nature as 


its chief friend and foe. 
STEVEN RUNCIMAN 


Recent books about other parts of Scotland are 
Clyde Waters: Variations and Diversions on a 
Theme of Pleasure, by Maurice Lindsay (Hale, 18s.) 
and a picture book Presenting Edinburgh, prologue 
and text by George Scott-Moncrieff (Oliver and 
Boyd, 5s.) 


Wild Wales 


Is- WALES STILL ‘WILD’? Ninety years ago, 
when sturdy old George Borrow made his 
glorious foray through the country, clamouring 
for ‘cwrw’ at lonely cottages and astonishing 
the local inhabitants by showering them with 
the verbal confetti of his dubious Welsh, Wales 
seemed as separate from England as the more 
remote marches of Tibet. For years, while the 
Irish and the Scots had it all their own way in 
the world of romantic tourism, the. Welsh re- 
mained’ the last unexploited chunk of local 
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Worm’s Head, Rhosili, on the Gower Coast 
From ‘ West of Offa’s Dyke’? 


colour in these islands. The motor car—plus 
Dylan Thomas, Emlyn Williams and Co.—has 
changed all that. Wales has become. definitely 
A 6 ik 

Every summer the panzer divisions of the 
motorists are on their way westwards in ever- 
increasing numbers. Like the lemmings of 
Norway the British seem to have an irresistible 
urge to throw themselves into the sea at certain 
times of year, so the coast is the main objective 
of the invaders. By August it is in these days 
scarcely possible to find a lonely cove or a stretch 
of sand where somebody’s caravan is not resting. 
North Pembrokeshire, with its wonderful cliff 
scenery that challenges Cornwall on its own 
ground and which adds a superb, peculiar 
trick in the magic Pressely Hills, still stands 
above the tide. So does the Gower Peninsula 
where the admirable Gower Society keeps a 
vigilant guard over this little gem of curious 
scenery—limestone cliffs tumbling down on to 
sands that really are shining and yellow. 

Inland the orthodox glories—Snowdonia, the 
Barmouth Estuary, the valley -of the Dee— 
swarm with mechanized explorers, but to remind 
us that they are still glorious in spite of their 
popularity, Messrs. Batsford have issued an 
album of coloured photographs of the accepted 
“high spots’, Wales in Colour (16s.), with a 
felicitously written commentary by Wales’s 
official interpreter, Mr. Wyn Griffith. 

Yet the marvel of Wales rests in its ability 
to keep some secrets to itself. The crowds swarm 
along the North Wales coast, yet twenty miles or 
so inland you can enter the wild range of the 
Berwyns with a whole lost world of hidden 
valleys to explore. On the edge of the most 
populated area of the country, the South Wales 


coalfield, stands a superb range” of old “red: 
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sandstone mountains. All you have 
do is drive up. the valley of the U 
and you will have a series of lone 
summits at your command, from t 
high moorlands of Pen y Gad 
dominating the Black Mountains 
Monmouthshire, to the elegant: spit 
of the Brecknock Beacons which or 
just fail to top the 3,000-foot mai 
Further west still lie the Carmarthe 
shire Vans with one of the mc 
romantic lakes in Wales, Lyn y V 
Fach, hidden in their strange circle 
red, layered cliffs. To giye a fitti 
climax to this long mountain wall, y 
have Carreg Cenin Castle standing « 
its limestone crag with the. air 

_ stepping straight out of the backgrou1 
to some medieval missal. 

Central Wales has some extr 
ordinary wildernesses still left. In - 
upper courses the River Towy ct 
deep into a wild moorland plate 
which, until recently, had hardly 
drivable road across it. This ‘ Desert 
Wales’ is still the most untravell 
part of the country, a land of wi 
gorges, great boggy moorlanc 
‘containing the most un-get-at-al 
summit over 2,000 feet in the thre 
cairned top of Drygarn. Plynlimon 
a mountain which has had a bad pre 
from the rock-climbing fraternity b 
it can spring surprises in some of | 
more remote hollows. If it’s waterfa 
you’re after, here’s your land. Maxw 
Frazer’s new. survey of South Walk 
West of Offa’s Dyke (Hale 18s.), will give you 
mass of fascinating information about this at 
other unfrequented areas in Wales—as well . 
a most useful historical and gossiping guide 
the more populated parts. 

But if you really want to see Wild Wales yc 
must. abandon the car and follow. Borrow 
example. Tramp your way .through Wales 

‘outback’. It. is still there as long as you st 
away resolutely from the main roads. And if yc 
want to give yourself a test of stamina and sk: 
in map reading you can walk the Roof of Wal 
This route sticks resolutely to the complicat 
watershed between the westward and eastwai 
flowing rivers. You kick off dramatically at 1] 
point where .the mountains of the coalfie 
plunge into the sea at Port Talbot near tl 
greatest steel works of Europe. Then your w: 
north does a steeplechase over all the- hig 
summits and lonely places—over the moorlan: 
of the Epynt and Plynlimon, up on to tl 
craggy tops of the Arans and through the mini 
‘ture Rannoch Moor of Wales where the D 
rises, into the more familiar hills of Snowdoni 
It ends with a flourish across the Glyders ar 
the Carneddau to reach the sea on the top 
Penmaenmawr. The Roof of Wales is tous 
going for an average walker—whatever tl 
‘tigers’ may think of it. But in nine day 
tramping amongst the bogs and rocky place 
you will be left in no doubt that wild Wal 
is not yet completely tamed. 

W. VAtGHANSTEORAS 


See also Merthyr, Rhondda and ‘The Valleys 
by & Trystan Edwards (Hale, ‘ Regional Book: 
18s 

* % * 


The Farm Holiday Guide, 1959, i is obtainable fro: 


one Murdoch, ‘18 High Street, Paisley, pri 
Ss. ; agi 


= an 


“ASHLEY COURTENAY 
-ECOMMENDED HOTEL 


he following are just ten hotels of vary- 
lg sizes included in the 1959 (26th 
ition) of LET’S HALT AWHILE 
ished by Andre Deutsch on sale 
uary 30th) which covers some 750 per- 
ly recommended hotels in Baatend: 
Sand, Wales and Ireland. Write now 
your copy. 12/6 post free Ashley 
enay Circle, 68 (L), St. fames’s 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


3 


OURNEMOUTH, West Cliff 
BRENT-TOR HOTEL. Pleasantly 
The. main with a friendly atmosphere. 
€ main magnet is distinctive home 
cooking (their own farm) and choice 
wines. Tel: 3900. 


, 
| 


ir. BOURNEMOUTH, Sandbanks 

_ HARBOUR HEIGHTS HOTEL. Out- 

standing in food, wine, service and 

_ position. Overlooking Poole Harbour. 

_ Close sands, sea, sailing. Golf (Park- 
stone) Fully lic. Tel: Canford Cliffs 

. 77272. 


IRENCESTER, Glos. 

--KING’S HEAD. Where Roundheads 

and Royalists once clashed, modern 
travellers enjoy a bedroom with private 

‘bath, and excellent food in a gay 

_ restaurant. Tel: 677. 


Zi EDINBURGH, Gullane 


_ GREYWALLS. A charming Lutyens 
_ house within easy reach of city, facing 
_ Muirfield Links. Lovely garden. Tennis 
| court, interesting catering. Licensed. 
- Tel: Gullane 2144. 


ERSEY, C1. 
ST..BRELADES BAY HOTEL (ist 
Reg.) welcomes enquiries for Easter, 
Spring and September. Wonderful 
position facing sea and sands. First 
class food and wine. Dinner dances. 


LANDUDNO, N. Wiles 


ST. GEORGES HOTEL for a 

memorable holiday. First on sea front 
_ for cuisine and entertainment. Free 
_ golf, Ballroom. Cocktail lounge. Ideal 
_ motoring centre, Tel: 7873. 


USSEX DOWNS, Pulborough 


Lovely unspoilt area for holidays, rest 
or recuperation. Sunny and mild. 
Masses of snowdrops, daffodils, ane- 
_ mones, primroses, etc. Feb. to April. 
_ CHEQUERS, an hotel of high repute. 
) EXCEPT: IONAL comfort, food, etc. 
1 hr. London, 20 minutes coast. 
_ Recreation and sport, Special winter 
terms. Illus. brochure, Tel: 86. 


AVENSCAR, Nr. Scarborough 


RAVEN HALL, A self-contained, fully 
licensed holiday hotel. Terms from 
» 42/- a day cover use of hotel swim- 
; opt L, golf, putting, tennis, bowls, 

dancing (orchestra). Cinema, 
TV. Tel: Cloughton 233. 


T. IVES, Cornwall 

_GARRACK HOTEL. Compact, com- 
_ plete, personal, informal, friendly, every 
meal an enjoyable surprise. Sea view. 
Away fom the hurly burly. Licensed. 
A.A, R.A.C. Write, or tel: 199. 


DES REACH HOTEL on top of 
= wave for food and wine, announces 
wing, each bedroom with private 
ithroom and balcony. Adults onl 

inc. daily terms from 43/6. Tel: 288. 


ee 


will wish to return. 
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Write to the City Information Centre, York, 


- A City which must be visited again 
and again. The Castle Folk Museum 
and the Art Gallery are but two of the 
many places of interest to which you 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 
Annual Meeting, York, 2-9 September, 1959 


TRQUVAY 


— WHERE ITS ALWAYS WARMER 


Come in March, April 
or May for an early 
holiday in the Conti- 
nental style (and enjoy 
off-season rates, too!). 


Colour Guide (P.O. 1]-) 
or free literature from 
Robinson, 126 Publicity 
Offices, Torquay. 


QUEEN OF THE ENGLISH RIVIERA 


Visit BATH 


the perfect choice for a 
* holiday at any time of 
Be “the year. See the famous 
Roman Baths, Hot 
Springs, historic 
Pump Room and 
enjoy the 


beautiful 
Georgian 
architecture. 


~ ment to suit 
all tastes and every 


modern amenity. 
TRAVEL BY TRAIN 
Send 6d. P.O. for Guide Book to 


H. G. BEDFORD * PUMP ROOM: BATH 


BROCHURES 
_ ARE 
AVAILABLE 


Holiday .and Travel literature is 
available from most of the adver- 
tisers on this page. For convenience, 
and to save time in writing to each 
address, send a postcard (postage 
24d.) to The Listener (Travel Ser- 
vice), 35 Marylebone High Street, 
London, W.1, mentioning the 
advertisements which interest you. 


(Please remember to enclose a remittance 
to cover the cost of the brochure when 
this is requested in the advertisement) 
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Free-and-eas 
holidays— < 


NORTHERN 


eland 


A summer playground for all ages! 
That’s Northern Ireland (Ulster)! 
Glorious scenery, seaside resorts, 
entertainments, sport, .touring- and 
your money goes further! 
hy ner Guide from Dept 246 
Northern Ireland Tourtst 
Board, Belfast. 


144 PAGE COLOUR GUIDE 


FREE! 


Consult your Travel Agent 


Leisure in laxury 


Magnificence of setting and service... ol 
lovely Torbay and rich semi-tropical gardens 
+. of sun-bathed wide-windowed lounges 
.. of superb cooking, charming rooms, golf, 
squash, tennis, bridge and nightly dancing... 
You'll always remember the 


qn jrcrtial_ 
TORQUAY Tei: 430! 


Write for brochure TL for full details 


THE ENGLISH HOTEL 
IN THE MEDITERRANEAN MANNER 


FOR A DELIGHTFUL CHANGE 


The gay holiday centre of the glorious 
Shakespeare Country. Splendid 
Illustrated Guide-book (1/- P.O. 
please) from Room14, Pump Room. 


TRAVEL BY RAIL 


RUSSIAN PAINTING 
from the 13th to the 20th century 
An Arts Council Exhibition 


ROYAL ACADEMY 


Till 1 March. Weekdays 10-7, Sundays 2-6 
Admission 2/6 


EVIE HONE: 


Stained glass, paintings, drawings 


ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 
4, St. James’s Square, S.W.1 
Till 14 February 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6. Tues. and 
Thurs. 10-8. Admission 1/- 


LOVIS CORINTH: 
Paintings and drawings 
An Arts Council Exhibition 


TATE GALLERY 


Till 15 February 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6. Tues. and 
Thurs. 10-8. Sun, 2-6. Admission 1]/- 


Patri2G, deen £40,133; 


NORFOLK 


v 


BROA 


HOLIDAYS AFLOAT & ASHORE 


500 Holiday Hire ee Cruisers, Yachts, Aux. 
Yachts, Houseboats. Sea 
and Riverside Bungalows 


and Caravans. 
Send 6d. 
a Ha for FREE 
GIANT 80 page 
Colour-Gay : 
BROCHURE GUIDE 


41 OULTON BROAD Te 


lL: O.B. 136 


The Sunniest 
Inland Resort 


TUNBRIDGE 
WELLS 


WHERE 1959 1S 
GOLDEN JUBILEE YEAR 


In Kent, and the touring centre for the 
South-east; town and country amen 
ities, tonic air and spa water, first 
class hotels. sport, recreation and 

entertainment. Frequent express 
trains from London. 

Guide (6d. stamps) from L. Lowe. 
Publicity Officer. 


oe 


TA€ 2 


SHUTHPOR 


RIGHT for ALL the FAMILY 


Holiday in sunny, spacious Southport. 

Golden sands, beautiful gardens, 

elegant boulevards and shops. Superb 

golf—every sport and entertainment. 

Everything fora perfect family holiday 
illustrated Guide 6d. Post Free 

8. K. MORTON, TOWN HALL, SOUTHPORT 
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JANUARY 15 195 


CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
International Exchange 


IT IS, INDEED, a small world, since the micro- 
phones and cameras came. Anybody anywhere 
can be linked with anybody else anywhere else; 
and if politicians were as enthusiastic as tech- 
nicians the last barrier on this 
planet would long ago have fallen. 
But it is no good just bringing 
people together and then sitting 
back and grinning; we accept the 
technical miracle but want to see 
it used positively and intelligently. 
Edward R. Murrow’s ‘Small 
World’ programme last Saturday 
(the first of a series we are to see 
on Channel One) did just that, 
and made Mr. Dimbleby’s Mon- 
day evening telephone call to 
Moscow look like a parlour game. 

The B.B.C.’s sound programme 
‘Radio Link’ has, of course, for 
a long time been bringing to- 
gether speakers in different coun- 
tries, not just as an amusing 
novelty, but for a serious exchange 
of views. Now the legendary Mr. 
Murrow has taken this idea a step 
further. Speakers scattered over the 
world are linked in direct un- 
scripted conversation; at the same 
time, each speaker is filmed 
separately, and the whole thing 
then put together. Last week, the 
subject for discussion was the 
artist in the modern world. Across the Iron 
Curtain, in Warsaw, Poland’s Poet Laureate, 
Antoni Slonimski, all but stole the show from 
his distinguished fellow-humanists, Archibald 
MacLeish, in Washington, and Artur Rubin- 
stein, in Paris. Mr. Slonimski said he did not 
regret returning to his native land. ‘I am 
needed’, he said simply; and one realized how 
fine a thing is a poet’s patriotism, depending 


The Ships’ Bureau of Burnham Radio Station, with maps showing areas 
where ships are in distress or need help, as seen in ‘Medico’ on January 7 


on language not power. As for censorship, he 
did not deny its existence, but pointed out that 
it has existed also, and still exists, though in 
the form of less central and less direct pressures, 
in the West. 

The other speakers reminded us that Vienna 
starved Schubert, Paris prosecuted Baudelaire, 
America suppresses Chaplin. If there had been 
an Englishman in the conversation, he could 


Tyrone Guthrie directing a rehearsal of Richard III at the Stratford Memorial 
Theatre, Stratford, Ontario: from a film seen in ‘ Monitor’ on January 4 The Water of Irwell was 


have contributed Lawrence. But all three 
speakers agreed that ‘ we are all looking for the 
same thing’. As artists they believed in the need 
to go on struggling so that the voice of dissent 
may be heard. As Mr. MacLeish said, ‘It’s 
wonderful to know we can talk’. Mr. Murrow, 
smiling and guiding the whole thing in New 
York, must have been pleased at that tribute 
to the aim and success of his programme. It 
was not just good tele- 
vision; it was good 
humanity. 

Our common human- 
ity, our equal right to 
the culture of the past, 
whether our own or that 
of other countries, was 
also-. emphasized — last 
week by Tyrone Guthrie, 
in a most brilliant 
account (in ‘ Monitor’, 
January 4) of the crea- 
tion, in a single year, 
thanks to Canadian en- 

’ terprise, of the Stratford 
Memorial Theatre, On- 


looking theatre has an 
open stage, of the kind 
Shakespeare wrote for, 
with a horseshoe audi- 
torium, which brings 
the spectators closer to 
the action. Mr. Guthrie 
described in fascinating 
detail the choreography 
of Richard Ill, Act I, 


tario.. - This exciting-- 


Scene 2 (the wooing of Lady Anne) and show 
how the producer could obtain a freedom 
movement impossible on the proscenium sta; 
With his fine presence and dramatic flair f 
words, Mr. Guthrie is a television ‘ natural’. 
was so pleased that I was even prepared to fe 
give Mr. Wheldon for keeping us out of b 
to watch some pointless flashbacks to musicia 
seen in past ‘ Monitors’. ; 

One of Britain’s oldest a1 
most valuable radio links is t 
G.P.O.’s_ free medical servi 
whereby ships at sea without 
doctor can get advice from sho 
in case of accident or illness. Lc 
week’s dramatized documentai 
‘Medico’, showed us this servi 
in action. A man fell fourteen fe 
into a hold: result, a broken thi 
and what turned out to be 
fractured skull. A doctor in Pe 
zance, in between coping with t 
ordinary surgery and rounds, ga 
instructions to the Chief Stewa 
by __radio-telephone, eventual 
boarding the ship in a gale to gi 
treatment before the man w 
taken..to hospital. This film w 
efficiently made; it showed ft 
typical not the exceptional, saci 
ficing invention and suspense ( 
used in the French film Race f. 
Life which had a similar startin 
point) to show how a crisis at s 
is dealt with as a matter of routi 
a hundred miles away. 


pleasant if slightly vague fil 
whose main feature was a welcome abserice 
commentary. Natural sounds were well use 
and there was some evocative photography | 
the Lancashire industrial landscape. Some | 
the time the river Irwell seemed primarily : 
excuse to string together assorted views of fol 
dancers, choral singers, factories, and so o 
But there was an idea there: if only J. | 
Priestley could be persuaded to repeat his pr 
war ‘English Journey’ with television camera 
what a series -we might have. 

Last week’s. ‘You Take Over’ was the: mo 
satisfactory I have seen in this series. We we 
not taken into any secret places: just < 
ordinary magistrate’s court; and though we we 
of course supposed :to be the magistrate,. v 
might just as well have been ordinary membe 
of the public, and one soon forgot the tireson 
game. It is not too much to say that the pr 
gramme was pretty nearly as good as actual 
going and spending half an kour in a real cour 

‘K. W. GRANSDEN 


‘DRAMA 


The Best of Bridi 


SUNDAY’S BRILLIANT PRODUCTION by Micha 
Barry and Anthony. Pélissier of A Sleepir 
Clergyman confirmed me in my belief that th 
play marks the top of James Bridie’s achiev 
ment. It has all his range of mind and tl 
pungency of dialogue in which he wrapped h 
speculation. At the same time the play of ide: 
is fruitfully married to the play of authent 
characters. The narrative covers three gener: 
tions, but it marches to a purpose and there 


ussell Waters as Dr. Marshall and Adrienne Corri as Wilhelmina in 
James Bridie’s A Sleeping Clergyman on January 11 


© tailing off into a weak or vague third act. 
[ere are all the Bridie virtues and none of the 
ridie weaknesses. 
The obstinately sleeping clergyman may be 
symbol of Deity aloof, not caring because 
ware that man may sometimes best be left 
lone. Human beings are not doomed by 
eredity: the troublesome Camerons in the story 
re unlikely stock for the breeding of genius: 
ut Bridie did not go so far-in his defiance of 
ie confident professors of eugenics as to make 
ve Camerons altogether feeble and reckless folk. 
forally unsound, they contained one potential 
waster of medical discovery. His grandson 
merges as still a Cameron, wayward, lawless, 
© respecter of rules and persons, but so gifted 
i his research and the use of it that he can 
efeat a world-menacing epidemic. 
The players are called on to pass down the 
rches of the years with differing personalities. 
fameron, as grandfather and grandson, has no 
reat alteration to make. At first a dying rascal, 
ith rare medical talent and no time to use it, 
nd then a tempestuous doctor rising in his 
usty, splenetic way to the heights, he is a rich 
art for any actor with a flame inside him and 
1¢ power to kindle flames around him. 
Robert Urquhart, with a tough, dour Scot- 
shness which Robert Donat lacked in the role, 
10wed all Donat’s hectic quality and carried 
n the screen the conviction of a performance 
live and kicking in the warm proximity of a 
1eatre. Adrienne Corri, in three feminine parts 
f a widely different kind, established truth, as 
rell as vitality, in each. Russell Waters, as a 
3edico who outlasts them all, failing in his 
wemory but still living at ninety-three, added 
shrewd and finally a beautiful picture of the 
‘amerons’ relative, philosopher, and friend. The 
ist had no weakness, with Madeleine Christie, 
Villiam Mervyn, and Alexander Archdale 
specially helpful in their various corners. 
To the direction a special compliment must 
e paid. The cameras were most ‘strikingly em- 
loyed to stress the Cameron character at the 
tart: I thought at first that the concentration on 
ne person was going to be overdone. But with 
hat Point made, the method was not pressed 
far and the groupings throughout were fresh, 
th no taint of freakishness. James Bridie was 
an easy man to please, but I think he would 
ve warmly approved his producers and his 
No more could be asked of television, 
here transcended its own technical devices 
had the immediacy and urgency of life 


, fresh feature New Faces (January 6) 
have been arranged by some crafty senior 


THE “LISTENER 


to reconcile us to the old, 
familiar faces. However slick 
and glossy the production and 
however photogenic the features 
of those appearing, it was 
obvious that we were not get- 
ting much in the way of new 
talent. 

After that came Barbed Wire 
and Bracken, a play from Wales 
by J. Mansel Thomas. Pastoral, 
or in this case piscatorial, Wales 
is much exposed to invasion. 
Sometimes it is farm-land that 
must be drowned to make an 
English reservoir: this time it 
was a piece of shell-fish coast 
that was requisitioned by the 
Royal Engineers of the British 
Army for purposes kept secret. 
The shore was to be fenced off, 
fishermen displaced, and holi- 
day-makers averted. There was 
resistance, needless to say. 


Hugh David (left) as Lieutenant Philip Vaughan, 
RE., and Peter Bryant as Sergeant Baxter in 
Barbed Wire and Bracken on January 6 


_ Here was a theme of actual contemporary 
interest, and the contest of local wills and wits 
with the War Office and its little army of 
occupation was made the more vivid by the 
fluency and melody of the Welsh. Mr. Thomas 
dealt fairly with both sides. Lieutenant Vaughan 
(Hugh David) was the central figure, a soldier 
under orders and a Welshman sympathetic to 
his own people. He had a Staff Sergeant (Peter 
Bryant) who regarded the Welsh as nuisances 
and Vaughan as a weakling. He believed that 
orders are orders and that objectors to orders 
must be firmly dealt with. It was prudent not 
to cast a pug-nosed and oafish type for this 
part: Peter Bryant’s aspect suggested that Staff 
Sergeants can be chosen for brains as well as for 
bark and bite. 

Vaughan did win half the battle for his 
country, but before that there had been an 
accidental casualty (Roddy Hughes). A major, 
ninety-minute play was not attempted: we had 
an hour of cliff scenery, Service types, and 
Welsh palaver. Ably produced by Dafydd 
Gruffydd and ably acted by those mentioned, it 
made intelligent entertainment in a region which 
Sir Compton Mackenzie has cultivated with 
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his Hebridean comedy of Rockets Galore. 

The regrettable absence of Gordon. Harker 
cast a shadow on the first of The Nightwatch- 
man series (January 7). Concerning this I hope 
for better things. The first story, about a nasty- 
minded ma-in-law and a fraudulent fortune- 
teller, was surely not typical of W. W. Jacobs 
in his proper form. Hermione Baddeley was 
there to rescue, as far as possible, the vicious 
old faggot from the unlikeliness of the whole 
affair; as for the rest—let us wait for further 
watchmanship. 


Ivor BROWN 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Comment, not Lament 


THE TRADITION that Chekhov was a student of 
melancholy dies hard. Mr. Peter Watts’s pro- 
duction of Three Sisters; which was lively 
and full of wit, placed one more nail in the 
coffin of that tradition and showed the play- 
wright in his true perspective. Chekhov wrote 
comment rather than lament and his socially 
critical pen is as apposite and sharp in an age 
that tolerates Mrs. Dale’s Diary as it was when 
it went to work on the doldrum bourgeois 
society of pre-revolutionary Russia. 

The three sisters Olga, Maria and Irina, 
played with splendidly distinct voices by the 
Misses Molly Rankin, Catherine Salkeld, and 
Beryl Calder, represent three feminine attitudes 
towards a social condition that is still with us 
today. There is Olga’s vain wish that something 
should happen, Maria’s complaint that life is 
dull even when one does take an active working 
part in society, and Irina’s acceptance of a life 
of triviality. It is customary to believe that 
Chekhov rarely created unsympathetic char- 
acters. But Three Sisters shows that he was 
in fact out of sympathy with practically all his 
characters. He saw that no full life could be 
enjoyed by people who made a fetish out of 
triviality and who frittered away their lives in 
small talk and provincial dreams. Though the 
sisters are left at the end of the play with the 
resolution that life must in future be made more 
real by work, there is a feeling that even this 
resolution is ironic and that Chekhov is 


i} | 
ae 


Scene from The Castaway, first in a series of 

The Nightwatchman’s Stories by W. W. Jacobs, on 

January 7, with Hermione Baddeley (standing) as 

Mrs. Gimpson, Richard Bebb as John Boxer, and 
Jean Marlow as Mary Boxer 


funny. 


Sisters iio fully Eider aiitingt my reasons 
for disliking the serial’s contents. Its stock-in- 
trade is trivia, and I am left in no doubt as to 
Chekhov’s opinion of it. In the mood of 


- Three Sisters he would have said that it was 


dangerous rubbish. 

Not so The Landlady by M. Jacques Audi- 
berti, which was translated from the French by 
Mr. Thomas Walton and adapted and produced 
by Mr. R. D. Smith. The landlady, Miss 
Beatrix Lehmann, is an emotional tyrant. Lack- 
ing love and the achievement of it, she enslaves 
her gentlemen lodgers one by one and destroys 
them emotionally. M. Tienne, a new lodger (Mr. 


Leo McKern), takes a stronger line, however, . 


and for a time she falls for him. Until his arrival 
her daughter has been permanently near suicide, 
her daughter’s fiancé has been © almost 
emasculated, and hér wretched husband has been 
living like a mouse. M. Tienne’s victory changes 
things. He takes the landlady away and the 
daughter gets married and the others begin to 
breathe again. But their short life of gaiety is 
ended by her return and by her final victory 
over the strong man, M. Tienne. 

The play is described as a comedy and there 
are truly moments that raise the quiet smile. But 
the theme is one that lies near to tragedy. M. 
Audiberti’s landlady is a woman so desperately 
in search of love that she destroys every means 
to it that presents itself. Relentlessly the men fall 
for her and relentlessly she treads them under- 
‘foot. At the end, when the bell rings to 
announce yet one more lodger and victim, she 
acclaims ironically and almost pathetically, that 
she‘ "always comes to terms with her gentle- 
men’. The play was well adapted and ought to 
do well in the West End. 

Miss Muriel Spark’s The Comforters was a 
difficult work to render in dramatic form and 
was not entirely successful even though it was 
produced by Mr. Rayner Heppenstall and 

_adapted by Miss Spark herself. The initial idea 
that an author lives in two states of reality while 
he is writing was one that was well adapted to 
the sound medium. But when the author’s con- 
sciousness became involved on the two levels at 
once the listener was occasionally baffled. It was 
difficult to tell, and this of course is part of Miss 
Spark’s very intelligent thesis, how much was 


‘real and how much was really going on. The 


characters in this novel about a novel took 
charge of the writer, and though I must praise 
Miss Spark for her clever idea I must admit too 
that I was not sure what had happened in reality 
when it was all over. 

Poison Tongue by Mr. Christopher Maitland 
was a crime radio play. The discovery, follow- 
ing-a street accident, that somebody in a small 
town had poisoned stamps so that an old lady 
should die licking them, was skilfully brought 
on scene. The unravelling of the mystery was 
however, taken from stock, and though the dia- 
logue was good, tension slackened with the 
realization that the play was just one more 
crossword puzzle. 

A Life of Bliss by Mr. Godfrey Harrison has 
returned to prove that serials benefit from a rest 
and from not being too frequently performed. 
The series, which is about the misfortunes that 
befall a young bachelor, is really an extension 


of the music-hall sketch. It is mounted well - 


‘enough however to avoid that peculiarity of 
the radio variety programme, the song spot. 
Although—like ‘Mrs, Dale’s Diary ’— it also 


_ celebrates trivia, it is redeemed by dialogue which 


is put across * well and which is often very 


IAN RODGER 


ane. SPOKEN WORD > 


About your Future Welfare 


Is ALL WELL with Manchester, and the sturdy = 
North? I ask, because the traditional qualities 


assumed under Queen Victoria—common sense, 
enterprise, a refusal to be rushed, frightened, or 
hoodwinked—do not seem to be wearing quite 
so well as might have been expected; not if you 


judge—among other radio evidences—by the 


recent contributions of that select coven of 
north-country intelligentsia, the Fifty-One 
Society. Listening to its debates, you might be 


- tempted to imagine that those traditional virtues 


had been transformed by a wicked pantomime 
fairy—while no one was looking—into stolidity, 


plus a certain amount of peevishness and_ 


caution, plus a good deal of muddle. 


Their latest debate (January 7, Home) was 


an inquiry into the future of the Welfare State, 
led off by Enoch Powell, m.p. And why-not, to 
begin with, have chosen someone who, while 


equally well-versed, might have been above the 


political. battle? Mr. Powell was perhaps not 
altogether to be blamed if his exordium turned 


into something like a party broadcast. But what ~ 


queered the course of discussion from the start 
was his anxiety to drive it with both ends of 
the stick at once. Or was it the mark of the 


expert debater to insist, for example, that those 


among his audience who most emphatically 
disagreed with him were in fact merely ex- 
pressing his own views in different terms? It 
was on a par with his central thesis, which 
claimed (so far as I could make out) that the 
Welfare State was a legendary concept, many of 
whose features had been in existence long before 
1945, but that most of those features must now 
be lifted, 
Given such a two-way approach, it was hardly 
surprising if muddle-ensued. And some of the 
spikier problems—what, for instance, is to 
become of strike action when the worker’s Wel- 
fare State attains its millennium?—never raised 
their ugly heads. | 

If you were not much improved by these 
proceedings, you could have turned to the Third 
Programme on Friday evening, to discover 
what sort of future controlled evolution offers 
you. And though you may have been left in 
the dark as to that future—I was—you would 
at least have been enlightened as to the ways 
and habits of the scientific mind. Professors 
C. D. Darlington, David Glass, and. C. H. 
Waddington appeared to take a positive delight 
in undercutting not only each other’s but their 
own statements as well. If one of them asserted 
that the human species offers more variety, in 
these islands alone, than any animal species in 
the whole world, another was ready with the 
contradictory instance of the farmer who could 
tell apart every sheep in a flock of two hundred. 

Besides the spirit of contradiction, there was 
heroic self-denial in the final conclusions: ‘we 


_ haven’t gone very far through Darwin’s door’, 


and ‘we know no more about genetics than 
Galton did seventy years ago’. Apart from 
these, it was clear that the world’s human 
population is ‘ growing much too quickly’, and 
governments should be made aware ‘of the 
genetic implications of their measures’. But 
would two geneticists agree about such impli- 


cations? So far as I could tell, they would be~ 


any expert’s guess. 
Something much more satisfying is being 


achieved in Network Three’s series on ‘ Marxism ~ 
and Communism’. Agreed that the recent past 


is easier to handle than the future implications 
of the present. Even so, it would be: difficult 


to think of a subject thornier or vaster than this — 
one, to be dealt with in six half-hours. Leonard 


Schapiro’s first two programmes have been a 
model of arrangement and presentation. The 


eliminated, or otherwise improved. - 


eae rer) came in as a nea penda 
the same evening in the Third. 
~ Radio Link’ is always a touch-and-go bu 
ness. It is its nature to be something of 
gamble. The last one was again an inquiry it 
the future, this time of West Berlin. Mu 
might have gone wrong, but the whole p 
gramme was given a strong magnetic centre. 
Herr Willy Brandt, the Burgomaster_ of W 
Berlin, and target for all the questions. Delibe: 
tive, solid, and shrewd, Herr Brandt cai 
through as a monumental and profoundly — 
assuring character. ‘ Comment’ is now a welco: 
“weekly item in the Third; so I listened w 
interest to its treatment of seasonable ent 
tainments. I particularly admired Lawrer 
- Alloway, on a new kind of animated colour-fi 
of Sinbad. Here was ineluctable erudition, 
fashioning its tools, inventing its categories a 
comparisons, and—in a way—its subject. 
Davip Pavut 


MUSIC ree 
From Blow to BI 


To BE TAKEN within the space of an hour fr 
Purcell by way of John Blow and Arthur B 
to the Dvorak of the Slavonic Dances was 
exciting, if rather cruel, experience. One had 
sooner got fairly comfortably fixed in a git 
period when one was dumped into another a 
ended in a state of prostration, trying to. 
out of one’s ears the final saulatiee 
Dvorak’s bright tunes and get back to 
ardours and endurances of Bliss’s Meditati 
on a theme by Fohn Blow. By the next morn 
things had begun to sort themselves out and » 
unexpected persistence of the shortest a 
almost the earliest work as a haunting mem« 
‘stronger than any other had become~ inc 
putable; Purcell’s In Nomine, a seven-p 
string fantasia, remained in the memory a: 
contrapuntal excursion as melodious as 
Dvorak, as stimulating harmonically as the B: 
and daring and unconventional in a way t 
the anthem by Blow, a charming example of » 
finest Stuart baroque, contentedly shunned. 
- John Blow’s attention was occupied w 
other matters in this setting of the twenty-th 
psalm. In that agreeable work he seems inte 
‘as was not always the case with him, to 
-suave and smooth, neither deep nor disturbi 
There is a tiny twitter for the counter-tenor 
the troublesomeness of the enemy, - but 
shadow of death passes lightly across the sce 
A gay serenity informs the music. Its purp 
appears to be the lightening of worship w 
pleasing sounds emanating from the chancel. 
‘Its purpose in this concert was more speci! 
to act as prologue to the Meditation on — 
twenty-third psalm that flowered in the imagi: 
tion of Sir Arthur Bliss as he contemplated 
all-absorbing theme that graces with st 
dignity the instrumental introduction to 
anthem by Blow. It is a melody that for all 
splendour, which is intermittent since it is ¢ 
in short perspectives and has the gait of a no 
hymn tune, is in its effect potential rather tl 
actual. It was this potentiality that Bliss fores 
and thereupon made into a twentieth-centi 
actuality. Blow announces his melody at 
start, whereas Bliss foreshadows it fitfully 
variation follows variation, leaving the liste 
in the shadow of deception until the drama 
beeri played out and he finds himself for 
assured as Blow’s melody at length is playec 
its fullness. This is an elaborate, forceful 
Ht demands brilieat playing. Here was 1e 


t pnts “superbly high, 
le Bee. Liga work Lette 


ew Gre feeling the 
mings colours. With the, aid 


- 


Ra: past, Terie composers have made 
us far more aware of their nationality than 
their race in their music. The country of 
their birth has frequently become their 
me, they have adopted its cultural traditions 


j 


ought to write Baca Jewish music. 
xplanation must be found, we can turn to 
the political and artistic backgrounds of 
turbed years into which he was born. 
1 upheavals in Europe, culminating in 
orld wars, have twice driven him from 
tzerland, the land of his birth, to the United 


thday, he is. living asa naturalized American 
en. ‘In ‘consequence, he has never found 
nsclf 3 in a position to grow deep and abiding 
ots in a country with age-old musical tradi- 
of its own. 

“Moreover, the. twentieth century has been a 
riod of great musical as well as political 
heaval, a time of breaking with old central 
ropean traditions, as every questing com- 


Bartok, Sibelius, Falla, and Vaughan 
ms (to mention but a ‘few outstanding 
es) all eventually found a sense of direction 
turning back to their native soil. Bloch had 
cK omparable native soil, either in Switzerland 
erica, but instead ‘he had his race, with 


1 lands of Old Testament history. And 
it is just as incorrect to label him 
ook Jewish composer as it is to 
Barték and Vaughan Williams, for 
only in the light of Hungarian and 
nationalism, — it is nevertheless true 
that the most potent inspiration through- 


ae eae: to 
music, It is the Jewish soul 

gnnales, a lowing, agitated 
out the Bible . .. 


their own oat ‘spoken its current musical 


where now, within sight of his eightieth © 


has sought to forge a new idiom of his 


ots far back in those richly coloured — 


n’s life has" been, the ancient voice of | 


" ; op 
gz capabilities 
rs was sige A 


seas ringing and qin Saray tones. 
y the score was translated into such musical 
terms as these is a mystery that I, having in- 
sufficient technical knowledge, cannot yet 
fathom. I say yet; for I hope to hear this broad- 
cast again and, if the records are available to the 
general public, to study the whole remarkable 
piece of lively restoration intently, forcing it 
maybe to deliver up its secret. 

' The instrumental background sounded deft 


and subtle. I gather that the original instrumen- 


tation is not exactly known; the twentieth-cen- 
tury expert must rely on his own more or less 
ae guesswork and we ei his findings 


a The Jewish Ernest Bloch 


By ‘JOAN CHISSELL 


‘own melodic style. So often his melodies revolve 
around one note within a very small compass 
and without any very pronounced metrical 
rhythm, yet freely decorated with little ara- 


‘besques and melismas. The listener need only 


turn to the Cantor’s declamation of the passage 
“Rock of Israel’ (a rare instance of an actual 
authentic quotation) in Bloch’s Sacred Service 
to discover the source of it all. Other tangible 
influences of Eastern antiquity can be discerned 
in his predilection for the interval of the aug- 
mented second (of the near-Eastern scale), his 
occasional use of quarter-tones, even, perhaps, 


Ahis preference for a harmonic scheme deriving 


from primitive fourths and fifths. Yet his 
phrase ‘more or less authentic’ in the above 
quotation reveals that he has always been acutely 


aware that alien cultural influences: have left a 


very heavy stamp on so-called traditional 
material throughout the chequered history of 
his wandering race. That is why his Jewishness 
has always been much more a matter of the 


spirit than the letter, reflecting the intense and 


luxuriant emotionalism of an ancient race in all 
its conflicting aspects of struggle, despair, pride 
and hope. 


Since the Old Testament has been the source’ 


of so much of Bloch’s inspiration, it is hardly 
surprising to discover that the majority of his 
works with specifically Jewish titles have been 
sacred rather than secular in intent. Music of 
rejoicing can be found alongside that of prayer 
and abjection, yet as Bloch has been at pains to 
point out, in festive moods he has always kept 
in mind the religious origins of his festivities, 
and sought to interpret and perpetuate their 
symbolical meanings. This is true even of his 
Jewish miniatures for solo violin or cello with 


piano, including the well-known Baal Shem 


suite for violin and piano (1923). It is still more 
true of the larger orchestral and choral works 
with Jewish titles, particularly those which 
followed from his pen in quick succession in a 
great upsurgence of spiritual, racial feeling in 
the years immediately preceding and following 
the outbreak of the first.world war. Of these, 
the most familiar are the Hebrew Rhapsody for 


cello and orchestra. entitled Schelomo, the © 


Asrael symphony (1912-16). 

Bloch has admitted that originally he head 
to call this work Fétes Fuives but, after hesi- 
tating, was persuaded by Romain Rolland to 
adopt the title Zsrael symphony. It is certainly 
“music of symphonic proportions, lasting the 


et 


ing a conductus was beautifully apt. One day 
I hope to discover the link—it must exist— 
‘between this music and the delicious Cha Cha 
of ‘Edmundo Ros. that preceded it and the 
Chopin that ended the evening in admirable 
playing by Eric Parkin. 

Owing to a misunderstanding during the sub- 
editing of my article last week the name of 
Julian Herbage who wrote a preliminary note in 
Radio Times on Zandonai’s opera was substi- 
tuted for that of Dyneley Hussey whose intro- 
duction formed part of the actual broadcast. I 
found his synopsis valuable and take this 
opportunity to say so once again. 

Scott GODDARD 


The ‘Israel’ symphony will be. broadcast i in the Third Programme at 9.35 p.m. on Monday, jaar 19 


best part of thirty minutes and calling for a 
large romantic orchestra as well as four women’s 
voices (two sopranos and two altos) and a bass 
soloist. Yet the title ‘ symphony’ arouses formal 
expectations which are not really fulfilled in 
this leisurely, rhapsodic work; ‘symphonic 
poem’ would have been more apt, for it has a 
very definite balance and cohesion of its own and 


-is unified by those theme-transformations which 


Bloch so frequently uses to impart a kind of 
cyclic unity to his works. 

Though there is no break in the continuity 
of the music, three sections can be clearly 
discerned. The printed score includes nothing 
more than tempo and expression markings for 


- each: one, yet the composer himself has admitted 


that he thought of the first as ‘ Prayer in the 
Wilderness’, the second as ‘Yom Kippur’, and 
the third as ‘Succoth’. The opening prayer 
stands as an introduction of deep, spiritual 
beauty and devoutness, working to an exalted 
climax before sinking back to its opening mood 
of quiet meditation. A change to allegro agitato 


' marks the start of the second section, where a 


barbaric theme of violent agitation is twice 
interrupted by episodes of soul-searching intro- 
spection. Here light is thrown on the music 
by Bloch’s private title, ‘Yom Kippur’, which 
he amplified in personal letters to the conductor, 
Artur Rodzinski, before a 1944 New York per- 


'formance of the symphony, in the words ‘ Day 


of Atonement, a retour sur soi-méme, qualms 
of conscience. . . . It seems to me that nowadays 
more than ever man may atone for his follies”. 
The final section Bloch calls ‘ Succoth’, the 
festival following Yom Kippur in the Jewish 
calendar; it is reached after an extended transi- 
tion built from an important trumpet-call and 
material translated, as it were, from the opening 
prayer. 

Succoth, it may be remembered, was the place 
where, after their miraculous crossing of the 
Red Sea, the Israelites made their first stop, 
and certainly the magical lightening of texture 
and easing of chromatic tension in the music 
at this point suggests the dawn of a much less 
troubled day. Indeed, with the entry of: the 
female voices, singing Bloch’s own words 
‘Adonai, my Elohim, O my Elohim! Allelouyah! ’ 
we are irresistibly reminded of the prophetess 
Miriam, and her women, as, taking up timbrels, 
they sang praises to the Lord for their deliver- 
ance from bondage and in fervent belief of a 
new life in the Promised Land. 


‘nearer to J. S. Bach. The high drum accompany- a : 
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{ Answers to Listeners’ Bridge Problems 
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oe . By TERENCE REESE and HAROLD FRANKLIN. ; 
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: Question 1 : In practice, West bid Four Hearts and East can be avoided. Best on this hand is O; 
a sine one MG) Sunahtion. Las daft tena eh passed. Where was the fault, if any? Diamond to be followed by Two Clubs ov 
: Cardiff) a response of One. Spade. 
In our local duplicate not one pair from Answer by Harold Franklin ‘ : 4 
¢ twelve tables reached a slam on these hands, Although West has a very powerful hand he Question 
; dealt by West at Game All: has no reasonable alternative to his bid of Four “Grom F. C. Keyte, 64 Fleet Street, learns 
e, WEST EAST Hearts. A take-out bid might induce partner to Jp this hand from a recent match, South, t 
Be A843 aKQ . na pes eas iS a a eae are dealer, with both sides vulnerable, held: 
& v 764 W¥K82 - redauce Vv € fac at partner nas aiready ‘ ’ ; ‘ 
= o tas #374 passed, After’ Four Hearts East is worth one ® Sten vA Seer oA ria: * a 
aa ffort d the obvi i des. . : 
Be taerss | Sk anss | | ca wt te chro oir i Tow Smt 0 n 1Nolead Dae 
j ' slam, or make an effort for the grand slam by No No Bid Double No Bid 
By Raver by yference-Reede eu bidding Five Clubs and following up with a . : 
—s mae y rte cue-bid of Six Diamonds over Five Hearts—but What should South bid at this oui 


Difficult, at any rate, because West must pass 
and it is hard then for East to visualize a slam. 
A possible auction is: 


But Four Hearts, I agree, is a bit-of a ‘ master . 
in this sequence. as 


bid’ 


Question 2 
(from J, Oxland, 10 Eaton Crescent, Bristol, 8) 


After two passes, South opened Three Spades 
and these were the West and East hands: 


East will still be unable to accept the invitation 
and Six Hearts will be the final contract. 


What do you experts say is the right opening 
id on: 


&4Q WA752 eA1064 &AK7 3 


I was hauled over the coals for opening One 
Club. My partner said it should be One Heart 
—something to do with the singleton. 


Answer by Terence Reese 


Answer by Harold Franklin 


WEST EAST The choice is between Two No Trumps a1 
No Bid 1C Question 3 No Bid. Two No Trumps would indicate ; 
a OE (from Lt.-Col. J. Wilkinson, Selsden Road, unwillingness to play in Two Spades doubl 
: 2 e ee ; Worthing) rf and partner would have to be good to raise tl 
o Bi 


bid. My own vote is for No Bid. Partn 
should be worth at least two, and probably mo: 
trump tricks, he should have at least four spad 
which in themselves are a considerable nuisan 
value, and while it is not impossible that opp 
nents might make eight tricks they are unlike 
to do so, and have a real chance of being heavi 
defeated if partner’s main strength is in spade 


WEST EAST [Harold Franklin and Terence Reese will answ 
a94 aA There is not a rule, but a general guide, in further questions next week. Listeners’ probler 
¥AQIT874 ¥K10632 favour of opening the suit below a singleton, in should be addressed to The Editor, Tt 
@ None #310742 order to make rebidding easier. However, I am LISTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, Londo 
e®AKI76 & 109 strongly opposed to opening weak majors if it 


W.1, the envelope marked ‘ Bridge Forum 


The Moral Philosophy of Sartre 


manifestations of bad faith, to which Sartre con- 
stantly calls attention, is the habit we may fall . 


into of thinking of our lives as a path along 
which duties lie in wait for us, waiting to 

fulfilled. We may tend to think that some things 
are required of us, and if we do these we have 
done all we can or need do: that if we go about 


armed with a list of these duties and keep our 


eyes open for reasonable chances to fulfil them 
we shall be leading satisfactory moral lives. The 
doctrine that this attitude to morality is one of 
bad faith has an important significance. For it 
suggests that, instead of coming to situations 


armed with lists of duties or sets of principles. 


some one of which has got to be put into prac- 


tice, we must think of each situation afresh and - 
try to see, duties and principles apart, what. 

ought to be done for the best. If we are faced ° 
_ with a moral problem in which we have to make 
a decision, we must really decide what to do, 
_ remembering that we could decide anything, and 
not evading the responsibility by seeking. the 


(continued from page 106) 
protection of what we must do in such a case. 
It is perfectly possible that our decision will not 


be different in the outcome from what we should | 
_have decided with the help of a handbook of 


duties. Often it will not: but the merit will have 
been deeper thought about what the situation 
really is and what the case involves. 

I believe that people have always, or very 
often, made their decisions in this way. It has 
largely been moral philosophers who have falsely 
analysed moral decisions, so that on the pages. — 
of their books the decisions have looked much 
easier and more automatic than in real life they 
have ever been. This has largely been the result 


of laziness and lack of imagination in the con- 


struction of examples. The concept of bad faith 
is an excellent one, not least because in order to 
discuss it at all it is necessary to set out examples 
in detail, and the more complex the examples the 


better. Moreover, the examples, though they — 
need not be real sueel have got to be realistic. : 
The phenomenon under investigation is 


~ 


choice, but not all choices are alike, Each o1 


must be set out at length, in order to find o 


precisely what are the considerations that weig 
in this case or in that. Or one must describe 
character in detail to see exactly what he is ain 
ing at, and why in general he behaves as | 
does. In England, moral philosophers have do1 


so little of this kind of realistic description b 


fore coming to conclusions about what mor 
decisions are, that it is almost as if they ha’ 
forgotten half-way through what exactly it w 
that they were talking about. We practical 
have not begun to ask what really weighs wit 

people when they decide what to do. In ord 


to do this we should have to get rid of a fe 


inhibitions, and begin to discuss interesting it 
stead of boring cases, and, above all, discu 
“them i in detail. We need not all\turn to writir 
novels, but we might learn from Sartre that 
is not impossible to nes at least, ed “sir 
_ in our moral philosophy. — : 
. —From a talk inthe Third ae i mme 


ee: 


‘ter in 
ides of 


heat for not more than _ 
e collops and keep them — 
pan for each four slices 
water and a dessertspoon of 
the bottom of the pan, 
ops. Serve with mashed 
Seage vegetable. : 

4 ae he ‘VICTOR MacCiure 


fey years, oe ‘now, en in a district 
it is ‘difficult for her to get fresh yeast, 
sks for advice about using dried yeast. 
1 are. using dried yeast, I think it is advis- 
o use the special tested recipes for bread 
g and other home baking which can be 
ed from the packers of the yeast. Or you. 


if you like, adapt your own favourite 


s. As well as this, here are some general 
Re using dried ‘yeast. 
st, do Keep it in a cool larder. Second, 
‘yeast is just ordinary compressed yeast 
has had moisture removed from it. Before 
se it, it generally needs to be reconstituted 
not with plain water. This is im- 
ion Hee need to put it in a warm: sugar 


blood heat, that is Beat 98 ieirees F meant 
-a little warmer than lukewarm. Let the dried 


_ yeast Stand in this warm, diluted sugar solution 


for about a quarter of an popes: stirring it occa- 
~ sionally. 

Thirdly, you should use ee half of 
what you would normally use if you had ordi- 
_ mary compressed yeast. And, finally, proving 
time: once you have reconstituted the yeast and 
made a dough, carry on with your normal 


; -Loursr DAVIES 


~~ A NEW CARVING KNIFE 
The latest carver on the market has special claim 
for attention. The handle is made of pakkawood 
—a new laminated hardboard. It is laminated 
with resin, and keeps its gloss and resists 
moisture and food acids. The blade is of hollow- 
ground stainless steel—but stainless steel with a 
difference. This blade has a scalloped edge. The 
fine cutting edge is protected by the points of 
the scalloping, so the knife keeps its sharpness 
for years with only an occasional touch-up on a 
sharpening stone. One more unusual feature of 
this knife: it has a forked tip on the end, so the 
carver can spear each slice of meat as he cuts it, 


and lift it on to a plate without having to draw 


out the fork which is steadying the meat mean- 
while. 

This carver is the forerunner of a whole 
new series of knives from one of our biggest 
cutlery manufacturers. All the products in the 


-series—and they include a bread knife and 


a 


Seca paring al sligifig knives—have this new 


Ske edge. 
RutH DREW 
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‘Capital Issue. 


By Didi 


‘Prizes (for the ae three correct solutions opened): hook tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively » 


ag date: first post on Thursday, January 22. Entries should be on the printed diagram and 

opes containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High 

5 Sees W. 1, marked ‘ Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. In all inatters Connested with the 
_ crosswords the Editor’s decision i 1s final > . 


ourteen unclued lights may Sea split up into seven 
Sagi Bo having the same common aspect. 


CLUES—ACROSS. <A 


he ox jumped out of the canoc— twice, No wonder 
pS the bird (4) - 


9. Do as the octave of a festival (4) 

11. A spot in irises or on cacti or in rare oleanders (6) 

12. A gag with a twist. It’s fatuous (4) 

13. A husk with sails furled and helm lashed (5) 

14, In the picture, but it took a lot of describing (4) 

15. Softly—no no. Very loudly—er—left the gait like a 
trot. Gives arrowroot (3) 

16. Spenser’s. have handy ad—lost, one bivalent 
atom (3) 


song in Blayden (3) ~ 


; ie : 
TP TP) See ce ot 
Lf] ala SS 18 (rev.) Set material in position for making a 


eit 


10. ai 


21. Part of a carcase an Scotland, part of a county 
in England (3) 

22. Fairly loudly? Quietly? ‘Make it flashily (9) 

25. High-class, rather diminutive horse- lover, short 
long. Difficult! (6) 

29. A rumpus at the end of an obstruction (7) 

30. 400 left long ago for a place to swim (6) 

$2. Three pints of ale without the frost would give 

"the basis of warmth, strength and comfort (7) 

35. Where the Java sparrow is to be found in a 
bad temper (5) 

37 (rev.) When the streams are diverted from the 
Florida marshes and the residue is sorted out, 
what is found? Just a thicket (5) 

. 88. In Lancaster the loss of this means disgrace (5) 

89. A side-branch from the original yew tree (3) 


DOWN — 
1. A clumsie lass put up round a_luckless ale-_ 
wife (6 


2. 4840 — 100 = 119.6 (3) 
8. Active canine outside in (5) ‘ 
4 An unsound element some might. consider 
cruel (5S) 
5. If a pike-man shakes his weapon at me I'll give 
him tit for tat (4) 
_ 6. Get rifle bullets from these stones (6) _ 
silver I leave without a prayer (5) 
with stand off half being a run away, as in the 
* middle. It’s far from impossible (4) 
confused with art (5S) 


16. Drag the poor confused peasant along the ground. How 
base and foul (8) 

19 (rev.) A quick investment that is a form of cash (6) 

20. Smuggling doctor starts eastward, then .. . (4) 

23. . . . northward into an endless camp for the inspection 
of cloth (6) 

24. The die is loaded at the corner. That explains part of 
the dreadful language (6) 

26. See the reverse round the French philosopher (5) 

27. Nils Kreuz has abandoned the swastika for the symbol 

_ of Christianity, the gadoid variety (4) 

28. Phoebus’ car is up and Uncle Sam’s train, already 
_up, is down, being good for nothing (5) 

31. Grant an American soldier-on May 6, 1945 (4) 

83. In short, Chambers’s past tense is exactly to the 
purpose (3) 

34. The fugitive loses his head and loses the way. The 
image remains (4) 

36. The first of the senior members, going in reverse, 
shows how Spenser went (3) 


™ Solution of No. 1,492 
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NOTES 
Intermediate words: (1) Adjectives leading to synonyms: 
Across: 1. opposite; 12. dor-man-t; 41, p-roper; 42, 
(D)unstable; 49. (Arm)aged(don). Down: 9, robust; 12. 
skilful; 15. fatigued; 22. syrupy; 31. c-lear; 35. brief; 
36. S-poke-n; 39. k-now-ing; 41. Li-fele-ss. (2). Adverbs 
meaning to antonyms: Across: 18. wordily; 24. after; 38. 
r-are-ly; 44. well; 48, More. Down: 1, seldom; 29. here. 
2 Nouns leading to homophones: Across: 6, Dr-aft; 11, 
ear; 21. Let-t; 23. Oak; 26. Tare; 27. series; 36. hour‘(i); 
45, heir. Down: 7. (G)reeks; 10. time; 13. say; 19. tea; 
25. morne 28. crews; $2. leers. (4). Verbs leading to 


_anagrams: Across: 14, hast; 16. gat(ling); 17. baa; 20. ate; 


80. irons; $3. s-id-e; 37. are; 46. mard 47. layers; 50. 
en-rage-d. Down: 2, ber-ate; 3. gave; 4, sear; 5. led; 
6. posited 8. ru-sh-es; 26. raited; 34. lose; 40. link; 43. gas. 


Ist prize: William Watts (Westcliff-on-Sea); 2nd 
prize: R. W. Payne (Longfield); 3rd prize: Mrs. 


- M. Sharpe (London, S.W.19) 
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LEISURE 


is well spent 
in reading for 


a DEGREE 


@ One. of today’s preblems is how to 


make the best use of leisure hours. 
If you are ‘studiously inclined 
your spare time might well be 
occupied in reading for a Degree; 
not merely for the material 
advantages, but also for the widen- 
ing of outlook; and development of 
mental abilities. Moreover under 
experienced. and sympathetic guid- 
ance studying at home becomes a 
pleasurable occupation. 

@ London University Degrees are open to all. 
You need not attend the University. All that 
is necessary is to pass three examinations (in 
some cases two). You may study for these in 


your own time and wherever you are. 


@ Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examina- 
tions are conducted by a staff of over 100 
Graduate Tutors. The Courses comprise 
Lessons, Test Papers, Model answers, correc- 
tion of your work and solution of all difficulties 
by your tutors. A Guarantee is given that, in 
the event of failure, tuition will be continued 
free. Moderate fees: instalments. More than 
14.000 Successes at London University 
examinations alone from 1947. 


® Prospectus from E. W.Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
LL.B.. Director of Studies, Dept. FE24. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


YOu, = a 
TH KENSING* 
GC 


©VENING LECTURES 


(illustrated) WEDNESDAYS AT 6.15 p.m. 
ADMISSION FREE 


dan. 21st— RUSSIAN PAINTING 
by Mary Chamot 
dan. 28ti—AN INTRODUCTION TO 


VIKING ART 
by David Wilson 


Norwegian Art Treasures Exhibition 


January 22nd to March 15th 


STORIES WANTED 


Suitable stories are revised by 
usand submitted to editorsona 15% of sales basis. 
Unsuitable stories are returned with reasons for 
rejection. Address your MS. to Dept. 32. 


WE TEACH ONLY 
FICTION-WRITING 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by 
specialists. Forl19 yearswehavebeenreceiving 
testimonials from full- and part-time authors, 
professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and 
officials—all types. Many of the aufhors you 
read are ex-students. Our unique system of 
taking 109% of your sales monies ensures our 
maximum efforts on your behalf. Fee 

returned if unearned. 

The Professional Touch is FREE from 


Dept. 32 
BRITISH INSTITUTE 


of 
FICTION-WRITING SCIENCE LIMITED 


Chronicle House - Fleet St - London-EC 4 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Ro’ 


PAE LISTENER 


Tuition by post for 
LONDON UNIVERSITY DEGREES 


@ A Degtee of the University of London is a very valuable qualification and may 
be obtained wirTHOUT RESIDENCE AT THE UNIVERSITY OR ATTENDANCE AT 
LECTURES.. Founded 1887, U.C.C. provides specially planned home study 
courses for General Certificate of Education (for Entrance requirements), 
and the Final exams. for B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. 
The College, an Educational Trust, has a staff of highly qualified Tutors. 
Moderate fees, payable by instalments. 


Over 41,800 Successes at London University and G.C.E. Exams., 1920-1958. 
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%* PROSPECTUS containing full information free from the Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY 


CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


Free re-preparation in event of failure. 


JANUARY 15 1 


Write fe 
Profit | 
Spare Tin 


If you have a ready pen you can‘be 
to write and sell articles and stories i 
time—wherever you live. 

Hundreds of editors are in constar 
of fresh contributions and pay liber: 
good work. Learn thé essential te 
by post—how to write, what to write 
how to prepare MSS, and HOW TC 

' THEM for the best prices. 

Send today to The Regent Institute 
LJ/32C),* Palace Gate, London, W.S. 
free copy of ‘How to Succeed as a V 
which gives full details. ; 

By applying promptly you will h 
opportunity of enrolling at very mc 
terms. Many students earn the fee : 
times. over during tuition. 
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A delightful fragrant 
delicate golden flake 


ONE) OUNCE 
AIRTIGHT TINS 
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PRELIMINARY COURSES 
£6.-15. 0 
FRENCH + GERMAN - ITALIAN 


RUSSIAN + SPANISH 


Text-book obtainable separately 15]- 


Also: FRENCH * ITALIAN * GERMAN 
5S r.p.m. E.P. Records 


London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the 


i, LANGUAGES 


Learn Spanish—or one of several European 
Languages in three months in your own 
home. The ASSiMiL way cuts out learning 
by heart.... Simply absorb the language 
and imitate the accent from natural, every- 
day conversation on gramophone records, 
with a special book for guidance. 


ASSiMiL (England) E.M.l.. Institutes Ltd., 


Dept. No. £183, 10, Pembridge> Square, . 


London, W.2. Tel.: BAYswater 5131/2 


‘ yal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting 
i Editor, THe LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, Lon 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUI 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SER 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINAT 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal 
is the most efficient, the most economi 
the most convenient means of prepar 
General Certificate of Education and | 
exams. ;. for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., et 
ternal London, University Degrees; f 
Service, Local Government and com 
exams. ;. for professional exams. in Li 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Pe 
Management; for 1.$.M.A., Inst. of Expo 
exams. Many intensely practical (non- 
courses in business subjects. = 
MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCI 

Guarantee of Coaching until Suc 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderat 
payable by instalments: 

Write today for prospectus, sent FR 
request, mentioning\ exam. or subje 
which interested to the Secretary~ | 


METROPOLITAN CO 
ST. ALBANS 


or call 30. Queen Victoria Street, London. 


—— 


STEPPING STONE TO SUCCI 


is to enrol for one of 
MERCER’S SIMPLIFIED 
* POSTAL COURSES 
Subjects offered include: 


Accountancy Economics 
Biology Foreign 
Book-keeping Languages 
Business General Sciex 
Organisation Human Biolog 
Chemistry Physics 
Commerce Shorthand 
Commercial Art Typewriting 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE 
OF EDUCATION - 


Individual Preparation fo: 
this Vital Examination 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Specialised Postal Tuition 
for ALL examinations 
FREE Text-books and Statione 


’ FEES PAYABLE BY 
INSTALMENTS 


SHORT STORY WRITIN 
WRITING FOR RADIO &T.\ 


Lessons prepared by well-known authe 


Write NOW for FREE Pr 
stating subjects interested in, 


The Registrar (Dept. W.55. 
MERCER’S __ 


; CORRESPONDENCE COLLEG 
69 WIMPOLE STREET, LONDON, | 


Corporation at 35 Marylebone Hish St 


don, W.1.—January 15, 1959 
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